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.. just a few things: 


In this issue we print the first of a 
eries of informal articles on outstand- 
ng social action leaders in the country. 
d Marciniak, subject of the profile by 
Ir. Schuyler, has been an intensively 
ctive leader in Chicago for some 
ears. Mr. Schuyler stopped in to see 
im at his 3 Chicago Avenue beehive 
ast April and wrote an account of his 
impressions for SOCIAL ORDER. Most of 
the subsequent studies will be con- 
cerned with Jesuits. 


In this issue, too, you will find the 
beginning of a series of sermon out- 
lines prepared about eight years ago 
by Father John P. Delaney. The gen- 
sral outline of the series and the first 
sermon appear here. Others will fol- 
low, two in each issue. There are 23 
n all—almost a six-month supply. 


The discussion reported in this issue’s 
‘Trends” under the heading, “Debate 
social Role of Church,” about whether 
oo much emphasis is being laid by 
Jatholics on the social apostolate, is 
mportant and significant. The item 


was summarized from an issue of The 
{London) Catholic Herald. A later 
issue presented a letter from a French 
reader, offering corroboration of the 
position taken by. Messrs. Woodruff 
and Lunn. 


The correspondent said in part: | 


The same reaction exists in France, but 
more discreet in its manifestations. Let us 
quote here Fr. de Lubac’s Paradoxes, Fr. 
Jean Danielou’s articles in Dieu Vivant, an 
interesting review in which Christian values 
are vindicated by Christian writers of all 
denominations.... May I hope that The 
Catholic Herald will give more information 
upon this important and 
intervention? 


Pardoxes (SOCIAL ORDER 2 [1949] 
240) has been translated and published 
by the Fides Press at South Bend. 


Indiana. 


We shall probably hear a great deal 


more of this discussion. 


Father Thomas Q. Enright, who is 
working in the Jamshedpur mission in 
India, has recently undertaken to open 
a school for workers who are employed 
in the great Tata Iron and Steel Com- 
pany there. I have just received an 
interesting account of preparations for 
the school, which Father Enright 


BOY, 


opportune 


dashed off just before he began his 
retreat at Saint Xavier’s in Calcutta. 
The article will appear in an early 
issue, 


Last year a group of theologians at 
West Baden did some intensive study 
of the Sodality. A good part of their 
interest centered upon the question of 
finding ways in which the Sodality can 
implant social ideas and inspire social 
action. The fruit of their study is 
being collected into an article for an 
early issue of the magazine. ... There 


are several articles of this kind in 
process of completion. 
e 
I would like to offer a word of 


sincere appreciation and gratitude to 
all those who during the course of the 
summer have agreed to do articles for 
SOCIAL ORDER. The number of future 
collaborators has been so great that it 
has not been possible to write to all of 
you about your suggestions. In the 
near future | hope to compile a rather 
lengthy list of topics about which we 
would like to have articles. This will 
be mimeographed and sent to all who 
have indicated a willingness to write. 
From this list you will be able to select 
subjects in which you are interested. 

It stands to reason, of course. that 
you are perfectly free to choose your 
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own subject. In fact, that arrangement 
would probably be more satisfactory. 
But so many have indicated that they 
would like suggestions that the list will 
be made available to everyone. 

The difficulty with such an arrange- 
ment is that a number will probably 
want to write on the same topic. This 
might be all to the good. but, on the 
other hand, it might mean that the 
magazine would be emphasizing a few 
subjects to the neglect of others equally 
important. It may be necessary to 
confirm writers’ selections of topics on 
a first-come-first-served basis. 

But, at any rate, the prospect of 
about 200 willing writers is most 
heartening. 


Next month the inside back page of 
the cover will be devoted to short 
summaries of important magazine arti- 
cles on social topics that have apeared 
recently. This will be a regular feature 
of the magazine. Summaries will be 
prepared by a group of collaborating 
theologians. 


If you have not yet seen it. you will 
certainly want to read Father Bernare 
W. Dempsey’s article, “The Roots of 
Business Responsibility.” in the July 
1949, issue of the Harvard Busines: 
Review. 


F.J. Cl Sm 


Tt Hoty Cross Couuece, there is 

a Pro-Seminar in Economic Order. 
is paper plans to set forth the origin, 
technique and modest success-story 
this particular class. 


In 1944 the Industrial Institute 
mmittee, a sub-committee of the 
ig Labor Committee in the I.S.0O., 
‘Id a regional conference in New 
ork. It was my privilege to attend. 
s a special feature at one of the 
ssions, Father William J. Smith, S.J. 
esented a panel discussion on the 
»pe’s Plan. Four laymen, Messrs. 
ayes, Brenner, McAghon and Schmidt 
mposed the panel. Each speaker 
esented an aspect of the Pope’s plan 
r social reconstruction. After the 
ried expositions, the floor badgered 
e speakers with questions which were 
iswered. The whole thing proved 
lightening and stimulating. 


Later Father Shortell featured this 
nel at the Holy Cross Institute of 
dustrial Relations. They were on the 
ogram for the American Catholic 
nomic Association in January 1947. 
ith unfailing regularity, this group 
oused interest and stimulated thought 
d discussion. 


Father Cahill, who teaches econom- 
ics at Holy Cross College, finds that 
the combination of a pro-seminar on 
papal social doctrine and «a panel of 
speakers makes an excellent teaching 
medium. 


SEMINAR IN SOCIAL ORDER 


Students Learn to Present Social Thought 
BO bos. Canal S.], 
College of the Holy Cross 


Panel Organized at College 
Duly impressed with the posssibili- 
ties of this technique, I organized a 
similar group among the students at 
the College. Actually six men com- 
posed our group. First of all, we 


needed a specialist as a chairman, one 


who could keep a wary eye out for 
questioners, who could route the ques- 
tion to the right man, who could watch 
the other members of the panel for 
any additions or corrections which they 
might wish to make, who could grace- 
fully direct the course of the discussion 
away from a one-point artist in the 
audience, etc. Secondly, we needed a 
Pope, i.e. one who would enucleate 
the principles of social reconstruction 
as they are found in the encyclicals. 
To these we added men who would 
speak on the Pope’s doctrine from the 
point of view of labor, management, 
and the government respectively. Our 
sixth man was a stooge, planted in the 
audience with a set of good questions. 
He turned out to be just like so much 
water down the pump. He primed the 
rest of the audience into attacking and 
took over, if they ever lagged. 

This particular group performed 
before several classes in the College 
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and then took to the road. It seemed 
more than passing strange to them and 
to me that the man who faced the 
lion’s share of the questions was the 
one who spoke from the point of view 
of labor. Particularly the girls who 
listened to the panel seemed unable to 
find any place for organized labor in 
a reconstructed society. All in all, this 
little group, just like its prototype. 
aroused interest and stimulated discus- 
sion wherever it went. They inspired 
me with the idea that the matter which 
we discussed ought to fit into the 
academic picture. 


In other departments at the College. 
Pro-Seminars flourished. Father Will- 
iam Lucey, for example, had a Pro- 
Seminar in History. This was largely 
a discussion and reading group and 
enjoyed a select and enthusiastic fol- 
lowing. Consultation with the Dean 
resulted in programing a “Pro-Semi- 
nar in Economic Order” for the fall 


of 1948. 


Pro-Seminar Started 


Patterned roughly on Fr. Lucey’s 
model, the group was made up of 
select students. Each member drew the 
assignment of a term paper on a topic 
connected with the Encyclicals. Work 
on these topics began with the opening 
of the course and necessitated a fair 
amount of consultation outside the 
class. The topics covered included: 
property, wages, profit, interest, mo- 
nopoly, competition, consumers, 
unions, collective bargaining, wages- 
prices-profits, social legislation, busi- 
ness cycles, unemployment and_ the 
occupational group system. 


Through the early classes, the pro- 
fessor gave a series of background 
lectures, hoping thereby to establish a 
foundation for the following meetings. 
With these introductory lectures com- 
pleted, the onus fell to the students. 
Each was given an appointed time for 
his report. The reporter was encour- 
aged to speak from an outline. He was 
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supposed to run his exposition ¢ 
briefly, glossing over points of comm 
knowledge and bearing down on t 
unfamiliar matter. 


A period of questions ensued. T 
class asked the questions and the 
porter answered, if he knew the answe 
and promised to look up the matter, 
he didn’t. After the question perio 
the topic was thrown open to the hou 
for discussion. Quite distinct fre 
the question-situation, the report 
became merely a chairman. The mei 
bers of the class delivered declarati 
sentences to the class—not to t 
reporter alone. If the reporter cho 
to add to his earlier remarks, he w 
free to do so. Still there was ; 
compulsion on him to speak duri 
this period. 


Foster General Discussion 


The technique as outlined aimed 
avoiding private wrangles or two-m 
disputes. One of the audience mig 
be quite capable of embarrassing t 
reporter completely. Such a one wou 
be limited to asking questions duri 
the question period and then would 
confined in the discussion period 
remarks made for the benefit of t 
class. The reporter, as an undergr 
uate student, could hardly be expeet 
to resolve all the difficulties which 
group could urge. 


In spite of these precautions, wr: 
gles and two-sided disputes took pla 
It was well-nigh impossible to ke 
the question-period just a questi 
period. Human nature, being what 
is, usually bursts the barriers wl 
the questioner receives an ans\ 
which does not satisfy him. Some 
the class-room arguments lasted Ic 
after class and far, far into the nig 
Influenced by their home backgrow 
and personal experiences, my yot 
men, holding common philosophi 
principles and the Papal social p1 
ciples, still found ample room — 


‘ 


erences of opinion. Some adhered 
the strictly business point of view. 
ers, the products of the labor 
rses_ in our department, held 
ngly to the labor side of any 
ument. Others, through reading. 
intained that the government was 
key to the solution of our economic 
blems. Clashes were inevitable. 
fining these clashes to the routine 
ich had been established proved out 
the question. Even so, one could say 
all loss. Born of these clashes was 
striving to bolster the argument, 
earnest quest after truth, and the 
lization that there might be another 
ct to a given question. 


Sharp Rivalry 


ne might well expect that a ques- 
1-period could be easily cooked up 
0 a harmless show. No doubt, in 
ny circumstances, such would be the 
ult in a course like this. As the 
nt actually happened, however, this 
s far from the case. Rather a spirit 
competition held sway. The first 
yorter, having beeen harassed by 
> others, would return to the lists 
ermined to embarrass his attackers 
en they made their reports. Inci- 
itally, too, the professor felt free to 
me in with a question as his zeal 
ympted. 


From this group too we formed a 
nel after the models mentioned 
lier. There was a difference, how- 
r. This group began its work well 
spared. We journeyed to Regis Col- 
e, Emmannel, Weston College, Fort 
vens and formed part of the pro- 
m for the New England Conference 
the National Catholic Business Edu- 
ional Association. In each instance, 
ir efforts won extravagant praise. 
VMluch of this may be attributed to 
unfailing courtesy of the audiences. 
it is not so easy to explain away 
discussions which went on after 
panel was over. In almost every 
e, we were forced to marshal the 


ranks and make a break in order to 
get away. Several times they have run 
through their routine in my _ other 
classes, with similar results. With a 
seminar group behind the panel, it 
was possible to substitute for the 
speakers. In one case, the government 
spokesman was absent. He was im-— 
mediately replaced without injury to 
the efficiency of the team. In another 
instance, the “Pope” was unable to 
appear. His substitute worked in very 
effectively. There can be no doubt that 
a group of this kind exerts a great 
influence wherever it appears. It may 
be that stimulation and interest are the 
final fruits. Even so, this is gain. 
Again, there is always the chance that 


the fruits will be even greater. 
4 


Course Proves Popular 


The members of the seminar pro- 
fessed to be especially fond of this 
course. However, the veteran teacher 
looks on words of praise with a jaun- 
diced eye when they come from stu- 
dents. “Handsome is as_ handsome 
does.” In this case, the idea was to 
wait until the second round to find 
how they had advised their fellows. 
The second round came, and it pro- 
duced another excellent crop of appli- 
cants for the course and so for the 
third undertaking, which begins shortly. 
Thus is seems safe to conclude that 
the students have enjoyed the oppor- 
tunity for self-expression, for research, 
for questioning and arguing, all of 
which have been part and parcel of 
the course. 

For myself, I have enjoyed it more 
than any other course which I have 
taught. Apart from the fun in it, the 
matter of the course has been the stuff 
which most of all we should be teach- 
ing. The method of consultation and 
directed reading and then more consul- 
tation provides an almost ideal cir- 
cumstance for getting the matter over, 
for knowing the student, for seeing the 
difficulties in the matter, and for deriv- 
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ing personal benefit. In fact, when 
Father Corley asked me to describe 
this Seminar, it made me very happy 
to record the workings of the thing. 
Perhaps other small potatoes, like 
myself, will be encouraged to work 
for social order in similar ways. 


In this brief exposition no endeavor 
has been made to indicate the matter 
covered in the class. However, I have 
contracted with Father Corley to dress 
up the term papers — at least, in 


outline form —- and to have the 
multigraphed in the near future. — 


Resumé 


College students can do an excelle 
job of giving a clear, balanced prese 
tation of papal social doctrine || 
means of panel discussions. The pre 
pect of expressing the ideas th 
acquire is a strong incentive to lear 
ing, and the challenge of class prese 
tation prepares the speakers well f 
contact with other audiences. 


Modern Humanism 


The discoveries of science divert us to technology and to domination 


over inert matter. The “doer” in this struggle against all forms of 


subjection replaces the “thinker” 


knowledge. 


and his disinterested pursuit of 


Keeping pace with the increasing power of man over 


matter is the increase of his autonomy and freedom. Man knows; he 


has power; he is self-sufficient; he becomes the focal point of his 


pursuits. Most of the thought of modern philosophy tends perversely 


to atheistic humanism. Years ago discussions centered on some point 
of doctrine. That was the period of heresies. In the last century the 


whole content of divine truth was under discussion. 


deism was always tolerated. 


But a certain 


Now the discussion is all-embracine; the 


3? 


sin of the modern world is, as in the times of the Old Testament, 


idolatry-—the idolatry of man. 
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Emmanuel Cardinal Suhard 


The Meaning of God 


A profile sketch of an effective, self- 
sacrificing, thoroughly Catholic. lay 
apostle in the field of industrial and 


other social relations. 


FOR ALL WHO WORK 


Ed Marciniak of Catholic Labor Alliance 


Joseph B. Schuyler, S. J. 


Woodstock College 


D Marciniak ought to have two 

Ph.D.’s—one for his social learn- 
ing derived from books, the other for 
his social wisdom gained from the 
tough school of hard knocks. Actually 
he has neither. 

The latter type is not granted aca- 
demically; as for the former, Ed 
simply had no time to submit a disser- 
tation, his only missing requisite. He 
has, among other activities, taught at 
three universities in Chicago, been in 
the vanguard of that diocese’s Catholic 
social endeavors, managed a house of 
hospitality, organized labor activity. 
edited a newspaper and contributed 
frequently to scientific periodicals. 

Banish the thought that after such 
labors Mr. Marciniak is nearing retire- 
ment. He passed his 30th birthday 
only a year or so ago! 


Aware of the all that Ed Marciniak 
is doing, SOCIAL ORDER thought that 
Jesuits interested in the social aposto- 
late would like to know about him 
because ‘he typifies zealous laymen in 
that same apostolate. What sort of a 
fellow is he? Why does he do what he 
does? What is he aiming at? What 


does a fellow like Ed expect of the 
clergy in connection with the social 
apostolate? These were some of the 
questions I had in mind when I visited 
him recently after having read about 
his work in several articles and a 
Loyola University’s master’s. thesis. 


Surrounded by Action 


3 East Chicago Avenue, right in the 
shadow of Holy Name Cathedral, 
houses several busy organs of diocesan 
activity. About the busiest is Ed’s 
Catholic Labor Alliance office where 
he, an unpaid editor for six years, and 
two paid assistants prepare the labor 
monthly Work for publication. Of 
course that is only one of his jobs. 


Looking as young as he actually is, ° 


rather taciturn, about medium height. 
I'd seems to give the appearance of one 
“taking it easy,” yet getting plenty of 
work done, 

While waiting for him to finish a 
phone call and some final proof-read- 
ing, I measured this young leader who 
had lived among the poor during the 
ereat depression — and never forgot 
that experience in setting himself to a 
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life’s work; whose talent and achieve- 
ment entitled him to positions better 
than those of prosperous ex-classmates, 
‘but who chose the tough, ill-paid work 
of a social apostle. 

He’d had his start in college by 
distributing copies of the old Chicago 
edition of The Catholic Worker. Then 
at the age of 20 he and a friend, Alex 
Reser, opened and conducted St. Joseph 
House of Hospitality where 1000 meals 
and a hospice for 50 men were daily 
provided during the 1937-38 “reces- 
sion.” That was part of Ed’s Catholic 
answer to the Reds’ swelling jeers and 
May Day threats to revolt—loud and 
serious in those days. It was typical 
of Ed that he didn’t merely jump on a 
soap-box to oppose the Reds: he used 
a positive approach, namely, the exer- 
cise of Catholic social virtues. 


Another part of his answer was even 
more militant: he picketed and distri- 
buted handbills during the organiza- 
tional drives among the stockyard and 
meatpacking workers. Later, when the 
Commies derided him as an editor of 
a new labor paper for “jumping on the 
bandwagon” now that it was moving. 
and asked “Where were you when the 
dirty work of organizing was going 
on?” Ed had his answer: “My only 
ride was ina policeman’s ‘Black Maria’ 
during that same organizing battle. If 
that was a bandwagon, I was on it.” 


_ Academic Career Started 


Kd took both his bachelor’s and 
M.S.A. degrees from Loyola Univer- 
sity and then started on his doctorate 
at Chicago University. So notable was 
his work there in the “great books” 
courses of Professors Hutchins and 
Adler that Dean Wilbur Katz invited 
him to join the faculty, which he did. 
Meanwhile he was becoming an im- 
portant right arm to our Father Ralph 
Gallagher in the latter’s social science 
department at Loyola U., his social 
work in the city of Chicago, and his 
editorial work on the American Cath- 
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olic Sociological Review. He agreed 
to teach a course each year in the 
Dominicans’ Rosary College. In addi. 
tion, he became a vital cog in the 
functioning of the famous (Bishop) 
Sheil School of Social Studies. 

He played a leading role in the 
founding of the Catholic Labor Alli. 
ance, edited Work (“A Paper for All 
Who Work for a Living”), and has 
been an active member of over a dozen 
organizations. On top of everything. 
I knew, Ed was playing a few Good 
Samaritan roles which I’m sure he 
wouldn’t want divulged even among 
friends. 


Devoted to Workers 


“Quite a man,” I mused as _ he 
turned toward me. “If we had a couple 
of thousands like him, our social prob- 
lems would soon take a-nose-dive.” 

The usual introductory amenities 
finished, I asked: “Ed, what are you in 
this for?” 

Rather soft-spoken, he answered 
laconically: “You ought to know the 
answer to that as well as I do.” 

“But.” I persisted, “everyone’s back- 
ground, motive and ideal are personal 
to himself—at least to some degree. 
What led you to give so much time and 
energy to this work?” 

“The Church,” came his reply, “lost 
the working classes in Europe, didn’ 
she? I want to help see to it that the 
same thing doesn’t happen here. And if 
we work hard. I don’t think it will.” 

“Why not?” I asked, to draw him 
out. 


“Well,” he paused, “Pll tell you.” 
Church’s Future Hopeful 


“The situation here is far more 
wholesome than it was in Europe 156 
years ago, and the practice of Catholi 
cism itself is far more vital. True, you 
have the same problem here in Amer 
ica in the middle of the 20th century 
that you had in Europe in the middle 
of the 19th: the spirit of social revolt 
various racial theories, and an incipien 
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atholic social program. But we are 
r more fortunate than Catholic 
ycial leaders were a hundred years 
‘0. 

“Though it’s still in its infancy, the 
atholic social program in the field of 
bor has advanced rapidly. For that 
e can thank the papal encyclicals, the 
operation of many members of the 
ergy and hierarchy, and the sincere 
atholicity of many laymen—along 
ith a challenging crop of socio-eco- 
omic abuses that demand redress. 


“Don’t get me wrong, however. 


“T don’t want to give the impression 
t I think everything is just lovely. 
admit that I’m probably less prone 
despondency, thanks to the Holy 
pirit, than many people in the Cath- 
lic social movement, but there is some 
al opposition to a vital, militant 
cial movement from prominent lay- 
en and influential clergy: from 
eople with a negative, anti-communist 
pproach, from Catholics who are sec- 
rian in the most narrow way, and 
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on. 
“IT know what you mean, Ed,” I 
greed. “How do you account for the 
act that the Catholic social movement 
as advanced as rapidly as it has? And 
yhere does your own work fit into that 
novement ?” 


Sees Social Action History 


“Suppose I answer both those ques- 
ions with a little history,” Ed 
ugeested. 

“Probably the founder of organized 
fatholic social action in this country 
vas Father Dietz. Of course, Cardinal 
ribbons and Father Ryan were impor- 
ant figures, too. But it was Father 
Jietz who around 1910—that’s less 
han 40 years ago — developed the 
ocial conscience of the American Fed- 
ration of Catholic Societies, and vig- 
rously pushed the spread of the lat- 
sr’s Militia of Christ for Social 
ervice. He helped the growth of the 
uite effective Catholic Central-Verein. 


In the 1920’s his Social Service Com- 
mittee of the AFCS was superseded by 
the NCWC — so valuable to us today. 
As Aaron Abell of Notre Dame puts it, 
‘(Father Dietz) was the organizer; 
Father Ryan was the academician’ in 
this work. 

“Still in the °20’s, the NCWC spon- 
sored the Catholic Conference on 
Industrial Problems, which at one time 
had 125 chapters in various cities. It 
enjoyed some real success with em- 
ployers, too. The movement got under 
way in more localities. We had several 
Catholic Worker groups in the °30’s, 
and a few curbstone labor schools got 
started. ; 


“These were the first visible mani- 
festations of organized Catholic con- 
cern for the underprivileged. There 
was an awakening consciousness of the 
place and condition of labor, though 
the prevailing attitude was too nega- 
tive. We were more concerned with 
what was wrong than with what would 
make it right. Then, too. we had no 
really Catholic labor association as 
late as 1936, which we needed to bridge 
the gap betweeen the Church and the 
labor movement.” 


Catholic Trade Unionism 

“Then in 1937 John Cort and Martin 
Wersing got the Association of Catholic 
Trade Unionists (the ACTU) started 
in New York, and in 1938 published 
the first issue of the Labor Leader, 
today a leading Catholic labor bi- 
weekly. Of course, you know enough 
about the ACTU’s work—its schools 
to teach the Catholic social program, 
its Labor Day Masses, its participa- 
tion in labor battles, its formation in 
New York of the Catholic Labor 
Defense League (which provides legal] 
services for needy labor groups). and 
several other projects. 

“Well, the ACTU branched out to 
Chicago and other cities, but here the 
war caused it to suspend activities. But 
we needed a Catholic labor group here. 
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so in 1943 with the blessing of Cardinal 
(then Archbishop) Stritch we inaugu- 
rated the Catholic Labor Alliance. That 
was on the feast of St. Joseph, the 
patron of the Church’s fight against 
communism. 


“I can see, Ed,” I interrupted, “how 
you can feel a sense of real vocation 
in helping to carry on and expand the 


Catholic social movement in_ this 
country. But tell me. is there any 
difference between the ACTU and 


your CLA?” 


Differences from ACTU 


“There are a couple of differences.” 
Ed explained. “In the first place, we're 
open not only to Catholics, but also 
to non-Catholics who share the social 
aims of the encyclicals. And _ since 
those aims transcend merely union 
interests, we too are concerned with 
more than unionism. 


“Then too, there’s a difference of 
approach in certain matters. We try to 
avoid Catholic bloc caucuses as such. 
We don’t like to persuade labor people. 
or anybody, that some policy or prin- 
ciple is true because it’s Catholic; we 
prefer to be assured that something is 
Catholic just because it’s true. You 
may not appreciate much difference 
there at first, but think it over and | 
believe you will.” 


“I can certainly seem some psycho- 
logical value,” I broke in again, “but 
to get back to yourself, what does the 
CLA do to keep you busy?” 


“Oh, there’s plenty,” Ed_ replied. 
“you can be sure about that. We try 
to make ourselves available for rallies, 
meetings and other public gatherings; 
we service students on social questions; 
we conduct labor courses at the Sheil 

“School; we keep our eye on industrial 
and other social legislation, and so on. 
We don’t have anything like Father 
O’Hea (S.J.)’s Catholic Workers’ Col- 
lege at Oxford yet, but give us time. 
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Then of course there’s our pape 
Work.” : 

“I’ve meant to ask you, Ed,” I said 
“how Work manages to keep th 
sheriff from the door. I know youy 
been unpaid editor since you starte 
it six years ago.” 


Sets Paper’s Policy 


“In the beginning,” he answered 
“the priests of the diocese financed th 
undertaking. We also had some hel 
from the Julius Rosenwald Fund for 
few years, and independent contribu 
tions have made up what was stil 
lacking. The paid subscription list i 
about 6.800, and you can understan 
that sum of $6.800 does not go fa 
toward paying a full year’s bill. Abou 
half of our annual budget comes fror 
donations, lectures run by the CL 
and dues. You see that we pretty muc 
depend on generosity.” 


“Not to mention the free service 
of the editor.” | added. “Are you i 
full charge of editorial policy?” 

“Yes.” Ed replied. “Its up to m 
‘to call “em as I see “em.” There's n 
interference with my views, though, ¢ 
course, I can always be fired. But o 
most subjects there is pretty generé 
agreement about policy. 


“There are some differences, ¢ 
course. For example, many persor 
have not agreed with our attitue 
toward communism. Heaven knov 
I'm as opposed to it as the Pope, an 
I recognize the need for such action 
as the recent condemnation of Cor 
munists. It’s necessary to clarify issu 
and to warn against dangerous ce 
laboration. 

“But [ve seen the practical folly « 
a purely negative approach. Unde 
privileged persons who have four 
concern for their welfare only 
communists are simply not going 
listen if you merely shout that cot 
munism is wrong. You have to gi 
them the right answer along with U 
attack upon the wrong. Too man 
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eople forget that the Holy See has 
lways presented the right answer 
long with the condemnations.” 

~“T can’t see how anyone can disagree 
ith you on that. As a matter of fact, 
"ve noticed that many of your edi- 
rials are dictated by that policy, and 
must admit they carry more of a 
unch than some people’s usual un- 
anging line of mere denunciation. 


Shows Church’s Interest 


“Tell me, how much good do you 
ink your paper accomplishes?” 
“Of course,” he answered, “that’s 
possible to judge accurately. Admit- 
edly we'd like to have a larger distri- 
ution, but even as it is we manage to 
ring the Catholic viewpoint to many 
eople who would not have it other- 
ise. The mere fact that we publish is 
n assurance to Catholic working 
eople that the Church is concerned 
ith their problems. 


“Altogether we have a circulation of 
bout 10,000, including the many who 
re not paid subscribers. On Labor 
ay and other special occasions we 
ave to print as many as 25,000 to 
ke care of the demand. Obviously 
any of those copies are read by more 
aan one reader. Hence, our influence 
probably not so insignificant as one 
night think at first glance.” 


Leaders Recognize Work 


“Many social and labor leaders in 
‘hicago appreciate our standard-bear- 
ng role for Catholic social thought, 
ur exposition of unfairness when it 
ppears in the daily Chicago (and 
ther) newspapers, and our champion- 
ng of industrial and interracial justice. 
ou know, there are very few impor- 
ant union headquarters now across 
those desks at least some Catholic 
abor paper doesn’t pass each week. 
I] told, ’'d judge that New York’s 
abor Leader, Detroit’s Wage Earner. 
ur own Work, the Crown Heights 
‘omment, the Catholic Labor Observer 
nd others amount to 35,000 or 40,000 


copies each issue which are read by 
people we want to have read them. — . 

“Without closing our eyes to the 
tremendous fields before us, still we’ve 
come a long way since a group of 
seminarians distributed our first issue 
at some factory gates. The same can 
be said for the Catholic social move- 
ment in general during the past 
decade.” 


Christian-Citizen Relations 


“One thing [Pd like to emphasize 
about our aims that we’ve not discussed 
yet is an enlightened citizenship of 
Christian laboring people — and all 
Christians. Whenever a citizen fails in 
his citizenship, he is that much less a 
Christian; when a Christian fails in his 
Christianity, he thereby decreases his 
value as a citizen. 

“We want Catholics to play their 
parts as citizens in a more Catholic 
way, to translate the doctrine of the 
Mystical Body and the liturgy into 
their social and civil lives. That’s a 
large order of course—larger than 
writing editorials on union policies 
and wage discrimination. But it’s very 
important to us, for it’s really the 
positive answer to human living.” 

“That sounds pretty substantial, Ed, 
something that it would be worth while 
having every Catholic meditate about. 

““Here’s one question I don’t want to 
forget: what do fellows in your posi- 
tion expect of the clergy? You men- 
tioned before that there are those who 
have been very helpful, and those who 
haven’t been. Well, what do you really 
expect of us?” 

“Of course, there’s plenty that you 
could do,” Ed began, “but of course 
we realize that all the clergy aren’t 


free to do this sort of work. Those” 


who are actually in the work with us 
already know what’s to be done. The 
others? If they haven’t the chance to 
find out what should be done, our only 
request is that they don’t interfere. I 
think you know what I mean.” 
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Pe re ar 


“I asked Ed two more questions: 
what he used for money to live on, 
and what his immediate goals for the 


future were. The former he waved 
aside, claiming that his part-time 


teaching salary from Loyola U. plus 
occasional lecture contributions sufficed 
for his needs. He admitted his work 
had prevented him from “settling 
down’ yet, so those needs were at a 
minimum.! As to immediate future 


1 Mr. Marciniak has more recently informed 
me that he will soon be curtailing his 
teaching and will work part time for the 
American Newspaper Guild—for reasons 
apostolic as well as economic. 


plans, Ed said that he wished mere 
“to be available” for whatever the 


work at hand demands. 


In reflection on what he is doing, as 
well as on our conversation, I was 
confirmed in my conviction that Ke 
was a source of real inspiration, and ¢ 
definite help to the work of the Church 
The inspiration stayed with me as | 


returned to my own duties. 


2 Editor Marciniak assured the writer tha 
any reader of SOCIAL ORDER may receive % 
copy of Work on request — and also % 
subscription blank. For the benefit of thos 
who do not know, each of the five Ameri 
can theologates is on the subscription list 
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Communist Attacks on Religion 


Beyond the real misunderstanding both of the nature and present 
importance of what the Church is doing, there is from the Communist 
side a steady and unrelaxing propaganda against her. The reason is 
obvious enough—that if the Church is right about the existence of God 
and of a life after death, then Marxianism vanishes. The Marxian. 
therefore, can never be content solely with an effort to destroy the 
Church by undermining the belief in God, but here also he shows the 
modern passion for quick solutions. It might take centuries, he feels. 
thoroughly to uproot the belief in God from men’s minds; it is easier 
and more promising to attack the Church as an enemy of the worker. 
And this he does very wholeheartedly. Yet one might search Marx 
himself through and through for a more deadly criticism of Capitalism 
than is to be found in the Papal Encyclicals. I have never met a 
Communist who so much as suspects that these Papal attacks upon the 
present system exist. 

F. J. Sheed 


Communism and Man 


. 


— 


HE KEENLY social interest in the 
Cana Conference movement mani- 
ested by so many Jesuit scholastics 
eems to indicate that in future years 
n impressive number of our priests 
ill devote themselves to this apos- 
olate. The present article intends to 
urther such interest by suggesting the 
ormation of certain attitudes which 
zana work requires. Actual prepara- 
ion, of course, consists in effectively 
itilizing the spiritual and intellectual 
raining of the Society. We can take 
he realization of this fact for granted. 
nd turn directly to the story of the 
a movement, 


In their relatively short history 
Cana Conferences have already been 
ziven in so many localities that a 
report of far greater length than this 
article would be necessary to describe 
them with justice. Moreover, the 
methods and particularly the content 
of Cana programs seem to vary almost 
is widely as their geographic distri- 
bution. That is why this article is not 
‘o be construed as dogmatizing on 
what the methods and contents of 
Cana must be; rather, it intends to 
show what some of the experience of 
he author has been, and because of 
his viewpoint it is not designed to 


‘life. 


Father Filas gives a brief history of 
the Cana Conference movement and 
suggestions for those interested in pre- 


paring themselves for this apostolate. 


He gained his experience while organ- 
izing the movement in Detroit. 


CANA CONFERENCE 
IMPRESSIONS 


Attitudes and Information for Cana Work 
Francis L. Filas, S.J. 
West Baden College 


cover every variation or outgrowth of 
Cana Conferences. 


Family Renewals 


To make an extensive justification 
of Cana Conferences as a tool of the 
Christian family apostolate would be- 
labor the obvious. Historically, the 
idea began in France with groups 
which were the married counterpart of 
the Young Christian Workers. Alarmed 
by the pagan attitudes that were 
destroying family life, they organized 
the Family Renewal Association, whose 
members were to meet on weekends to 
discuss with their priests mutually 
helpful means of keeping Christ in 
their homes. These meetings were not 
retreats in the strict sense of the term, 
but were informal, cooperative spirit- 
ual conferences on workday family 
life. 

Father John Delaney, S.J., learned 
of this movement during his stay in 
Europe and brought the idea to the 
United States in the early 1940’s. In 
giving talks to labor groups he is said 
to have noticed the abnormally high 
percentage of questions from the 
audience that centered around family 
From this audience reaction he 
conceived the idea of a family retreat 
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—that is, a sort of recollection or 
short withdrawal from the humdrum 
cares of daily life in order that 
husband and wife might have a chance 
together to look at their marriage in 
its true perspective. Father Edward 
Dowling. S.J., of the Queen’s Work 
took up the campaign and popularized 
it from coast to coast with the title of 
Cana Conference, the name it bears 
today: 


Methods Vary 


Cana Conferences rapidly became 
adapted to local surroundings and 
local needs. There were no hidebound 
rules, no jealous hoarding of ideas 
and methods. Individual groups were 
eager to pool their experiences in 
working toward an ever wider and ever 
more successful use of Cana. Hence, 
with all such variations it seems rash 
at this time to hazard too detailed a 
definition. It is probably true that the 
essential elements of Cana can be sum- 
marized under the three headings of 
informality, information, and inspira- 
tion. To adapt a description given by 
Father R. T. McKee, C.Ss.R., Cana 
Conferences are informal gatherings 
of married couples under the direction 
of a priest, who gives brief talks to 
help the couples understand marriage 
as God made it, so that they might live 
their marriage in a holier and happier 
way by the application of spiritual 
principles to the practical details of 
their family life. 


Informality 


The informality of the Conferences 
has helped immeasurably in opening 
doors into hearts that would otherwise 
stay resolutely closed. A well-ordered 
use of creatures has had the double 
result of attracting large audiences and 
helping induce deep spiritual profit. 
Thus, comfortable chairs, conversation 
during “break” periods, smoking as 
desired, shirt-sleeves for the men in 
warm weather. talks that are not too 
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long, mid-afternoon cokes and coffe 
have all been part of Cana programs 
The director’s attitude has been like 
wise informal. friendly, encouraging 
and positive. 


Information—Inspiration 


So much, then, for Cana’s infor 
mality. A great divergence of opinion 
arises when we come to speak of it: 
content material. Should the Confer 
ences evolve into a set pattern such a: 
the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius 
or should they be left to the whim o: 
the individual director? In practice 
some cities follow a norm laid dow 
by the local bishop. Probably in mos 
localities the subject matter is a 
present left to the discretion of th 
director. 

In any case, however. the treatmen 
ought to be essentially theological, an 
not according to moral theology alone 
but dogmatic, sacramental, and asceti 
cal theology as well. The physica 
aspects of marriage are to be treatec 
as deemed necessary in a_ general 
decorous and non-puritanical fashion 
but it would be a gross misunderstand 
ing of the purpose of Cana to suppos 
that they are to receive great promi 
nence. They are to be integrated it 
the same way that the purely natura 
psychology of married life is to b 
integrated into the spiritual frameworl 
of the Conference. 


Possible Topics 


A suggested program might cove 
some of the following subjects, all o 
course, explained in popular language 
the purposes of marriage as know 
from reason; the nobility of marriag 
due to its institution by God; il 
sacramental dignity; the meaning of 
sacrament; the sanctifying and actua 
grace of matrimony; possible mii 
understandings that militate again: 
due respect for marriage; buildin 
the self-sacrifice of home life aroun 
Christ’s gift of Himself to us in th 
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Mass; attitudes toward suffering, fail- 
ure, sickness; the principles of marital 
rights; and the example of the Holy 
Family. 


However, in discussing content 
material we must not omit mentioning 
the concluding feature of the typical 
Cana Day: the renewal of the marriage 
vows before or during Benediction of 
the Blessed Sacrament. This indeed is 
probably the greatest single factor of 
inspiration that the Cana Conference 
affords. Even religious who have re- 
peatedly experienced the spiritual 
uplift of the devotional renewal of 
their vows, often fail to appreciate 
the encouragement that this renewal 
affords husbands and wives. The cere- 
mony usually occurs thus: The couples, 
while kneeling in the pews, recite with 
(or after) the priest the formula of 
their vows, and insert their two names 
privately. ! 


Methods 


The questions of sponsorship, loca- 
tion, and duration of a Cana Con- 
ference do not pertain immediately to 
the purpose of this article, but for the 
sake of information something should 
be said on these subjects. Thus, for 
sponsorship, it would seem that ulti- 
mately Cana Conferences must be 
organized by the parish and on the 
parish level. Otherwise they will fail 
to reach the rank and file of Catholics. 
However, this opinion does not exclude 
the personality of non-parochial spon- 
sorship, e.g. alumni (ae) associations, 
provided that proper permission has 
been obtained from Church authority. 
In all cases, however, all temporal 
details of organization should be 


handled by the laity. 


It is interesting to survey the pro- 
erams according to which Cana Days 


Church or chapel is used only for religious 
exercises, The talks are given in a class- 
room, lounge or hall. 
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of varying duration have been organ- 
ized. In some places the full-day (9 
or 10:30 to 5 or 5:30) Sunday confer- 
ence has been adopted. In others, the 
Sunday afternoon schedule (1 to 5:30) 
has been chosen. The claims of the 
all-day vs. the afternoon groups call 
for sympathetic appraisal. On the one 
hand, the all-day Conference begins 
with Mass and Communion of husband 
and wife together. The director has 
more time at his disposal, so that the 
effectiveness of his work (ceteris 
paribus) is more lasting. On the other 
hand, an afternoon Conference allows 
more couples to attend because the 
difficulty and expense of hiring baby- 
sitters is lessened. Costs are also kept 
to a minimum since there is no need 
to provide breakfast and lunch (or in 
some all-day schedules, one meal, a 
brunch”). Theoretically, the day-long 
arrangement seems more impressive: 
but practical considerations make its 
organization more diffcult unless the 
costs of the Conference are subsidized 
by the sponsoring group. 


Objections 


In concluding, we might note that 
anyone interested in Cana Conferences 
should be prepared to meet the stock 
objections against them. Most of these 
objections assume that Cana is a sort 
of clinic for unhappy marriages. Per- 
haps the most telling defense is an 
appeal to the experience of the Church. 
For its priests and religious, the 
Church does not prescribe periodic 
spiritual retreats as a sign that these 
men and women dedicated to the 
special service of Christ are not living 
up to the obligations of their state. In 
the same way, Cana is not a sort of 
punishment or “last chance.” True, 
for those who have been doing poorly 
in living out the ideals of Christian 
married life, it is a help and an incen- 
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tive to do better; but for those who Resumé 


have been doing well, the Cana Con- 
ference wishes to inspire them to go 
even higher—to the highest living of 
the Christ-life in their family vocation. 
That is certainly a worthy goal of our 


social apostolate for the family. the Conference. 
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Christians and the Revolution 


Without doubt scientific discoveries increase man’s power. Without 
doubt economic conditions have at present a great influence and tomor- 
row will have an even greater influence over thought. Without doubt 
humanity travels forward by a blood-stained path, twisted and devious. 
yet in the direction of unity. Man is Christian by vocation. As a whole 
he cannot be anything else than a member of the Mystical Body. More 
than any other, it can understand the desires which stir humanity. In 
laboring to achieve them, it works for the accomplishment of the 
kingdom of God on earth. This special role is not in opposition to the 
life of religion. The life of religion overflows into the social life to 
infuse into it a soul of Justice and Liberty. 


The Christian life is not a command, it is an invitation. 
The God of Christians will have only willing worshippers. 
The Church is not an ecclesiastical corporation. Nor does it fail to 


understand human tragedy. It continues to dream of the salvation of 
all humanity, of a world of men united in Love. 


Scientific discoveries, as well as economic revolutions, encourage this 
dream, this ambition. 


I have felt for a long time—in fact ever since I knew and loved 
Christ, and I still feel—that the Church is the total Revolution. 


Cardinal Saliege 
Who Shall Bear the Flame? 


The essential qualities of a tru 
Cana Conference can be described a 
informality, information, and inspira 
tion, together with the renewal of th 
marriage vows by the couples attendin; 
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Father McKeon, who has been active 
in the social apostolate for years and 
is director of the LeMoyne School of 
Industrial Relations, reviews his own 
and others’ experiences. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN 


THE SOCIAL ORDER 


HEN one has been more or less 
actively engaged in works of 
he social order for some 20 years, it 
ay be reasonably presumed that prof- 
t can be drawn from his experiences. 
n recording his impressions and con- 
ictions this writer does not dare to 
ose as an authority but as one who 
as been deeply interested and who has 
orked in pioneer projects. The world 
risis in social and economic problems 
s a challenge for all who are privi- 
ged to participate in the noble field 
f Christian education. But we fear 
hat challenge has not been met in 
eeping with the truth and power which 
e possess. 

The encyclical Quadragesimo Anno 
y Pius XI in 1931 was a stirring call 
action. Since that time we have 
ollowed the efforts of the bishops and 
arious religious orders to promote the 
rinciples of social justice. But it 
as not been an easy task. Take the 
atter of trained teachers. There were 
ery few at hand. Men with a crusad- 
e desire to help volunteered their 
rvices. Many fell by the wayside 
ecause of the tremendous obstacles 
hich confronted them. Those who 
ersevered have heroic tales to tell. 


Training Needed 


It is fully as ridiculous to ask a 
ollege physics teacher to perform a 


A Survey of Achievement and of Future Needs 
Richard M. McKeon, S.J. 


LeMoyne College 


major surgical operation as it is to send 
the ordinary teacher into a class of 
industrial relations. Yet that has been 
the false presumption used in starting 
certain schools of social action. It is 
true that some priests assigned to this 
field through sacrificing self-study, 
through contact with men of experience 
in industry, through prayer and the 


recognition of their humiliating status 


fought the good fight and today are 
esteemed for their knowledge and con- 
tribution to the cause of industrial 
peace. In fact, some are willing to 
debate the question: “Resolved, that 
practical experience in the social or- 
der is more important than formal 
education.” 


At present many priests and men 
and women religious are receiving 
advanced education and degrees. That 
is an excellent sign of progress. With 
the rapid growth of heavily endowed 
schools of industrial relations, not to 
mention the extensive courses in the 
social sciences in the secular universi- 
ties, it is imperative that the leaders 
in our religious schools possess an 
equal training. 


Thus far the movement has been to 
train specialists. We would argue that 
all teachers in the Christian schools 
— grammar, high, college. and uni- 

Doe 


versity—should have a fair knowledge 
of the fundamentals of social-order 
education and impart this to their 
students no matter what the class may 
be. If religion is considered an atmos- 
phere in which we are to live, then it 
is necessary to have the proper prin- 
ciples by which men may live in this 
religious atmosphere. Otherwise men 
will not pay to religion the proper 
respect. If our nuns can impart to 
youngsters the Ten Commandments. 
they can dwell on the necessity of an 
honest day’s work for an honest day's 
pay when they discuss the seventh. 
Honoring parents is a duty. Honor 
for those in authority in industry is a 
like one. Thanks to progressive and 
zealous diocesan directors of educa- 
tion, many high schools now have four 
years of sound social training. We 
recommend for textbooks the excellent 
Catholic Social Studies Series, pub- 
lished by Sadlier. 


College Training 


At the college level we believe that 
all graduates should have completed 
courses in economics, sociology, and 
industrial as well as general ethics. 
Then our men and women in public 
life will have some principles of posi- 
tive action to guide them. They will 
not be making the dreadful mistakes 
which graduates of the past have made, 
We refer mainly to the attitude that 
the Church has nothing to offer indus- 
try and that she had better pay atten- 
tion only to spiritual affairs. These 
are the critics who, ignorant of the 
causes of the great depressions of the 
*30’s, still voice the condemned prin- 
ciples of the liberalistic philosophy of 
the nineteenth century. 

Not only should our college grad- 
uates possess the necessary theory, but 
they should be filled with a holy zeal 
to make these Christian principles 
effective in their everyday life. A 
distinguished British industrialist 
whom we met in London and who has 
put the principles of the encyclicals 
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into practice in his factory once wrote 
to us: “I think that there are as greai 
battles to be fought for God in Chicage 
or London as St. Francis Xavier gaine¢ 
in India and Japan. The people whe 
rose to great heights of heroism dur 
ing the war will follow courageou: 
leaders calling for sacrificing virtues 
If the Christians don’t do it. the com 
munists will.” 


Few Texts Ready 


One of the severest handicaps whiel 
teachers and directors of industria 
relations have to work under is the 
lack of competent textbooks in mora 
theology treating of problems in this 
important field of human action. We 
think too many of our theologian: 
have been sheltered from the struggle: 
which face the industrialist, labo 
leaders, and government officials. They 
seem to have no consciousness of th 
tremendous issues involved. Fou 
example, the moral questions touch 
ing the nationalization program 0! 
industry are begging for explici 
clarification. 

In America for April 26, 1947, there 
was an article “Moral Theology ane 
Labor” written by Godfrey P. Schmidt 
an eminent authority in labor law. We 
quote several passages to prove ow 
point. 


The most startling of all the lacunae in 
our books on moral theology and ethics 
pertains to “labor relations” as that term 
is understood by labor lawyers, labor 
leaders and industrialists. In that aspect 
of our civilization the individual Catho- 
lic, like the average citizen, has been 
left rather severely to case law and 
statute. Unanimity of expert opinion is 
out of the question. Not one complet 
and first-rate book on ethics of labor rela- 
tions has yet been produced. Nor, in all 
our moral theologies, is there one compe- 
tent and comprehensive treatise on a rep- 
resentative sampling of the moral prob- 
lems involved in modern labor relations 
, am not suggesting that unanimity 
on these problems is possible even among 
moral theologians. If moral theologians, 
trained to precise thinking about human 
conduct, devoted their talents to this im- 
portant but (by them) neglected phase 
of modern life, they will create a greater 
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unanimity among Catholics than exists 

today; they would afford to all men of 

good will, whether Catholic or not, a 

type of guidance that is today unavailable. 

A few years ago we inspected a 
tate-endowed school of industrial re- 
ations. In the library, which was very 
xtensive, we asked to see the ethics 
ection. There was none. Yet ethics is 
he science of human conduct. And 
uman conduct is the soul of labor 
elations. In such confusion is it to be 
ondered that people rushed to the 
tate for a solution of their difficulties ? 


How Integrate? 


Another problem has been facing the 
riests who are leaders in the social 
rder movement. How can the social 
nd the spiritual teaching and practice 
f the Church be integrated? We have 
istened to debates on this question, 
nd no uniform solution has come to 
ass. Many recommend, for example, 
hat the labor-school program should 
e centered around the retreat move- 
ent. This was the idea set forth by 
ather Terence Shealy, S.J., about 30 
ears ago in his pioneer social work in 
ew York City. Retreats, days of 
ecollection, and corporate communion 
re certainly to be praised. But can 
ere be more constant spiritual for- 
ation in our social-order work with- 
ut detriment to the work itself? We 
dmit there should be, but how is it 


ell-stocked pamphlet rack with plenty 
f spiritual titles has been one 
pproach. 
‘It has been our practice to differ 
rom many others in not limiting 
ttendance at schools of industrial re- 
tions for adults to Catholics. Believ- 
ng that the social problem touches 
Il men of good will, we have opened 
ur doors to all. Again we believe 
at if there is to be harmony between 
anagement and labor, it is well not 
separate the groups but to have 
int classes. To many people this 
as seemed impossible, but it is a fact 
1 most of the Christian industrial 
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be done? We have found that a. 


relations schools at the present time. 
Of course, certain classes call for 
separation, but many subjects admit 
both groups. To have this mingling 


has been a fine step forward toward. 


mutual understanding. 


Directors Overworked 


We are bold enough to state that 
few bishops and religious superiors 
have realized the heavy burden car- 
ried by those priests appointed to do 
social-order work. When it is a ques- 
tion of a school of industrial relations 
for adults, there should be a full-time 
director. First of all, few priests have 
the necessary training to direct and to 
teach in this field. We have seen large 
colleges start a school with great 
fanfare, and then in a short time the 
whole project disappeared. Why? The 
director had other work to do. Teach- 
ers, who were competent enough to 
hold students paying tuition in regular 
classes, were not able to hold the 
attention of adults facing the hard 
problems of everyday life. Again we 
have watched a school develop because 
the director was a man of fine person- 
ality and self-sacrificing in his efforts. 
Out of a clear sky he is transferred to 
other work. When his successor proves 
a failure, the cause receives a mortal 
blow as far as the immediate project 
is concerned. We are mentioning these 
facts because there is a real necessity 
of preparing excellent leaders and 
giving them all opportunity without 
the crushing handicaps the pioneers 
have faced. 

It is evident that schools cannot be 
run without finances. Here is the 
difficulty where the courses are offered 
free or with only a nominal registra- 
tion fee. Should not the diocese or the 
religious order subsidize the work? 
Why should the director be forced to 
beg laymen to teach gratis when their 
associates in the regular college are 
receiving the usual recompense? In 
some instances, labor unions have 
eiven funds to labor schools, while at 
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times corporations have contributed to 
special schools and seminars. It has 
always seemed an unfair burden that 
the director be forced to take many 
outside calls and write articles in 
order to take care of the expenses. 
There is danger in accepting funds 
from a corporation, for the commu- 
nists would use this to smear the cause 
and to injure the program in the eyes 
of the worker. A few months ago we 
were speaking to Father Dennis Comey, 
S.J., director of the Institute of Indus- 
trial Relations of St. Joseph’s College, 
Philadelphia. He has accomplished the 
superhuman task of securing over 40 
well-qualified laymen to teach the 
various subjects without compensation. 
That is the highest form of Catholic 
Action. But can it be duplicated else- 
where on continued scale? 


Classes for Priests 


In order to further the program of 
study clubs in parishes, it is suggested 
that the diocesan clergy attend special 
seminars. We tried this for two sessions 
here at Le Moyne College with varying 
success. It is very hard for priests to 
find time agreeable for all to attend. 
Nevertheless some priests make it a 
point to attend our regular classes in 
industrial relations. We feel that a 
zealous group could overcome most 
difficulties if the authorities cooperated. 

Again we have been trying to sell the 
idea of seminars to the bishops and 
religious superiors. Our proposition 
is the formation of a small group of 
competent priests in the field of indus- 
trial relations who will serve labor 
unions, civic groups, management 
associations, and professional organiza- 
tions by giving lectures and seminars. 

Our personal experience in conduct- 
ing these seminars in other communi- 
ties has seen very satisfactory results. 
Last year we gave a series of six 
lectures one evening a week at Oswego, 
N. Y. This seminar was sponsored by 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce with 
the unions cooperating. Over 300 
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people from management, labo 
unions, and the professional service 
attended the lectures in the publi 
high school auditorium. A_ simila 
course was given for two weeks a 
Massena, N. Y., with the lecture hel: 
every other night. For two sessions 0 
nine weeks each we have appeare 
each Thursday at Utica, N. Y. Thi 
spring a committee representing mar 
agement and labor invited us to Corn 
wall, Ontaria, with most gratifying evi 
dence of keen interest and appreciatior 


We always insist on the mixe 
committee and participation by bot 
management and labor. Likewise, w 
maintain that all creeds are welcome 
There is no reason for being exclu 
sively Catholic. In fact we never us 
the term Catholic. Why? Because th 
principles of the social order appl 
to all men of good will. However, ; 
is evident that in our lectures non 
Catholics hear the sound doctrine o 
the Church on the problems of th 
day. This would be impossible if th 
audience were limited to Catholics. 


Industrial Relations 


A few Catholic colleges in the Unite 
States are giving degree courses i 
industrial relations. Many more shoul: 
do so. For the great secular privat 
and state colleges are far advanced i 
this necessary field of modern edues 
tion. Nevertheless they cannot giv 
what they have not got — a tru 
philosophy of life based on the Chris 
ian principles of justice and love. Ou 
Catholic schools have a tremendot 
responsibility in this regard. It i 
stupid to condemn the false economi 
doctrine of liberalism and communis! 
and not to have a program of studie 
to present a complete positive organ 
zation of a Christian philosophy ¢ 
social and economic life. 

Back in 1935, we planned an 
directed a pioneer school of socié 
sciences at St. Joseph’s College, Phil: 
delphia. Its purpose was to give fre 
education to adults in the Christia 


social program as applied to modern 
problems. After arranging the courses 
and securing volunteer teachers, we 
eagerly awaited the registration. We 
thought 200 people would be an excel- 
lent response. The first night 350 
came, the second night over 400 and 
in a few. weeks 1,175 men and women 
from all walks of life were enrolled. 
Imagine our task in begging for quali- 
fied teachers and all the office work 
necessary for proper functioning, while 
at the same time we fulfilled our duty 
as dean of the regular college of arts 
and sciences. 


Everything now seems fantastic. But 
the loyal support of priests and lay- 
men gave us courage to carry on and 
the history of their sacrificing endeav- 
ors is still remembered. In directing 
this school for two years and in lectur- 
ing for five more we came face to face 
with the major difficulties which con- 
front others engaged in similar work. 
During these past years we have tried 
to help like ventures not only in 
America but throughout many parts 
of the world. 

_ In writing these observations on 
education in the social order we speak 
in the hope that far greater things 
will be planned and accomplished by 


those in authority. Those men and. 


women who would dedicate themselves 
to the social apostolate should steel 
their souls against failure, discourage- 
ment, suspicion from those who should 
be aiding but who are bound by human 
respect and other obstacles certain to 
arise. In the face of the communist 
threat to world domination the Christ- 
ian crusade for social justice must go 
forward with a hundred-fold more 
vigor. A crusade means the carrying 
of a cross, and we have mentioned 
some of the factors which make up the 
cross. But with God’s grace all things 
are possible and that is why the ever- 
growing ranks of zealous workers are 
assured of final success as they con- 
tinue “to teach the gospel of the 
Christian social order and to reestab- 
lish all things in Christ.” 


Resumé 


If the social apostolate is to meet 
with success it is necessary that men 
selected for this work be adequately 
trained. Our moral theologians can 
help greatly by examining the moral 
problems of industrial relations. Men 
assigned to the social apostolate must 
be given time and facilities which will 
enable them to do their job well. 


— ooo 


Balanced Economy 


It is a primary duty of public authorities to encourage agriculture 
and to create all the conditions in which the small agricultural holdings 
can flourish and extend. This may well involve drastic legal and 
financial measures, and a display of moral strength in face of public 
opinion which is accustomed to think of progress almost exclusively in 
terms of more industries and bigger cities. Yet it is well to remember 
that no civilization has endured which has allowed its tradition of land 


husbandry to be destroyed. 


Australian Hierarchy 
Socialization, 1948. 
Seyi 


Mr. Drinan, who is completing 
graduate studies in law at Georgetown 
University, reports on an important 
anti-trust suit. 
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THE TELEPHONE MONOPOLY 


Government Moves Against a Huge Corporation 


Robert F. Drinan, S.]. 


Georgetown University 


URING the past four decades there 

has been a tremendous increase in 
the concentration of economic power. 
While it must be recognized that there 
are certain unquestionable advantages 
to be gained from large industries. 
there are also dangers inherent in 
magnitude, as well. 


One can easily see the advantage of 
large, regional systems for transporta- 
tion and other forms of communication, 
of huge factories for mass-produced 
commodities. There are definite eflh- 
clencies and economies which have 
undoubtedly contributed greatly to the 
growth of the United States and to 
raising our standard of living. 

At the same time there are some 
dificulties almost inherent in bigness 
and dangers to human welfare against 
which a people confronted with the 
fact of 


economic concentration must 
be on its guard, Monopoly can easily 


work against the public interest both 
by demanding an unnecessarily high 
price for goods or services and by 
domination of large segments of the 
economy. 

Against the growth of monopoly the 
government has formulated a legisla- 
tive policy of opposition. By the 
Sherman, Clayton and other anti-trust 
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acts it has attempted to curb the trend 
to monopoly. 


The Government Sues AT&T 


Within a short time a judicial 
proceeding that will receive none of 
the publicity of the Hiss or Coplon 
trials. but which will be inestimably 
more important, will be conducted in 
a Federal court in New Jersey. It will 
be the enormously significant case of 
United States v American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, a case whieh 
bids fair to become one of the greatest 
monopoly litigations of all time. For 
several years the anti-trust bureau of 
the Department of Justice has collected 
data on AT&T, and when the govern. 
ment finally brought action against the 
company on January 14, 1949, @ 
charged AT&T with every sin of 
monopoly on the books. The litigatior 
will be long and involved; if ‘ATSI 
agrees to a consent decree, the Depart 
ment of Justice will compromise its 
claims--but not substantially. If AT&T 
insists on going to the Supreme Court 
Justice will probably win since the 
present Supreme Court has on almos' 
every occasion sustained the Depart 
ment of Justice’s interpretation of th 
anti-trust: laws. 


Hy 


‘The government is seeking a great 
umber of things from AT&T, but the 
10st difficult request for the mammoth 
ell System to swallow will, without 
oubt, be the government’s insistent 
emand for a dissolution of AT&T’s 
normous, totally-owned supplier of 
quipment, Western Electric. 


Service Not Assured 


But before we come to the actual 
atalogue of crimes against competition 
hat AT&T has allegedly committed, it 
ould be well to recall the spirit of 
xisting anti-trust legislation. This is 
specially important in connection with 
T&T since the universal good service 
nd the presumably fair prices of 
T&T (the government, however, 
harges that both services and prices 
ould be more favorable to the con- 
umer) cause many people to accept 
e monopoly in telephone as desirable. 
onopoly, benevolent or otherwise, is 
orbidden by law in the United States. 
he Sherman Anti-Trust Act, the 
layton Act, the Robinson-Patman 
mendment—all are based on the one 
dea that the preservation of free 
ompetition is desirable. 


; ay Monopoly Mushrooms 


_ AT&T has, it would appear, violated 
‘very one of these laws, because for 
yver 70 years AT&T has been engaged 
nan unveiled and aggressive campaign 
o eliminate all competition and to 
lominate the entire field of telephone 
ommunications. The internal structure 
if the Bell System (that is, AT&T 
vith its 21 subsidiaries) has been built 
yp through the years so that it now 
ontrols 98 per cent of the long dis- 
ance business and 85 per cent of all 
ocal telephone business. There has 
xisted, the government charges, a 
onspiracy to monopolize implied by 
aw because of the following events. 
In 1882 the Bell System assimilated 
Vestern Electric and directed it to its 
resent monopolistic position of being 


the producer of almost all the tele- 
phone equipment in the United States. 
From the very beginning, restrictions 
were placed on Western’s sales to those 
not in the Bell System. 


In 1876 the basic telephone patents 
were obtained by AT&T, and by 1894, 
when the patents expired, AT&T had 
acquired virtually all basic patents in 
the entire field of telephone. This was 
accomplished by instituting over 600 
patent infringement suits, some en- 
tirely unjustified, against any and all 
competing companies which entered 
the field of telephone. In 1879 AT&T 
bought out its rival, Western Union, 
with an agreement that the latter would 
remain in telegraph alone. Likewise, 
AT&T by devious means eliminated 
all other competitors in the field. 

In 1925, by agreement with Inter- 
national Telephone and Telegraph, 
AT&T secured immunity from any 
foreign competition in the manufacture 
and sale of telephone equipment in the 
U. S. In 1907, the government avers, 
a change of management in AT&T 
occurred which resulted in the definite 
and explicit policy of not meeting 
competition through improvement in 
service and reduction in costs but 
rather through the elimination of com- 
peting companies by outright purchase 
or by other means of destruction. 


Bill of Particulars 


Some of the more specific crimey 
against free enterprise alleged against 
AT&T axe 

1. AT&T had used its unified con: 
trol over research-development, manu- 
facturing and marketing outlets to 
delay the introduction into the Bell 
System of new developments in the art 
of telephony... the purpose of such 
delay being to increase present profits; 
for example, most of the features of 
the new improved switchboard had 
been known to AT&T for 16 years and 
had been readily available for 10 be- 
fore the Bell System introduced them. 
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2. AT&T has fixed the prices on 
equipment and service in such a way 
as to produce monopoly profits. 

5. Western’s prices to the Bell Sys- 
tem bear no relation to the competitive 
market; in fact, Western’s prices to 
Bell have been increased during peri- 
ods of depression when prices on the 
open market for the same product have 
been reduced. 


4. Western has a virtual monopol) 
on the wire facilities necessary for 
radio broadcasting including the coax- 
ial cable now absolutely essential for 
television transmission. ! 


5. Western’s prices to independent 
companies have been unduly high 
except on the occasions when Western 
has consistently undersold competitors 
in an effort to drive them out of 
business. 


Drastic Decrees Demanded 


In short, the government alleges that 
AT&T has a triple monopoly in the 
development, manufacture and sales 
market of telephone. Hence the govern- 
ment asks for the drastic remedy of 
a complete disaffiliation of AT&T from 
Western Electric, the break-up of West- 
ern into three independent, competing 
companies, two of which shall manu- 
facture a complete line of all telephone 


1 Tt is said that the complaints of the tele- 
vision entrepreneurs precipitated the intro- 
duction by the government of its long con- 
templated suit against AT&T, 


equipment. AT&T. moreover, will be 
required in the future to buy all equip. 
ment on a strictly competitive bidding 
basis. and must lease its patents to all 
applicants in a non-discriminatory 
way. And so on through the 19 decrees 
demanded by the government. the last 
of which is not without significance— 
that plaintiff (the government) recover 
its costs in this suit! 


~ So much for the actual issues in- 


volved in the telephone litigation. The 
broader—and more important—ques: 
tions of what effect Federal prosecution 
under present anti-trust legislation can 
have and what means should be taken 
to supplement this remedy against 
monopoly are too complex for present 
consideration. 


At present the Department of Justice 
has monopoly suits pending against 
some 60 of the largest industrial 
organizations in the nation. Even if the 
Department wins in all of these suits— 
and it usually does—the menace of 
monopoly will continue to grow. — 


Resumé | 


The suit against AT&T and other 
anti-trust suits are important for many 
reasons. The most important of these 
is that they focus the attention of 
public, government and business upon 
the problem of monopolies. Such 
attention should induce us to frame 
the kind of legislation which will pre: 
tect the interests of consumers. 


Jo 46) Se 
Church and Unity of Man 


Confident in the Spirit who guides her, the Church has confidence : 
also in all peoples whom she undertakes to liberate. But she is not 
naive. She knows that all races have not attained the same height of 
culture. All do not possess the same capacities. But she knows that all 
men are united in the oneness of their divine origin and destiny: this 
suflices to confound theories which stir to pride or egoism. 

It has often been said that by the Vatican Council and the encyclical 
Pascendi the Church defended the rights of human reason. Today it 
can be said that she defends the nobility and the unity of human nature. 
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Henri de Lubac, S.J. 
Catholicisme + 


NTEREST in family allowances as the 

most practicable method of helping 
the modern family continues to grow. 
At the National Conference of Social 
Work in Cleveland last June, for only 
the second time in its history those in 
attendance heard a paper read on the 
subject of children’s allowances. The 
paper was read by Dr. George F. 


Davidson, Deputy Minister of Welfare 


for the Dominion of Canada. 

Yet progress is extremely slow. Two 
recent works! on social security, for 
instance, gave no mention to the sub- 
ject, despite the fact that both authors 
recognize the imperative economic 
needs of families with dependent 


children. 


Mrs. Burns says: 

Even though the average income 
may have increased, the ability of the 
individual income receiver to meet 
current neeeds and put aside sufficient 
reserves against economic emergencies 
is greatly affected by the number of 


1 Eyeline M. Burns, The American Social 
Security System, Houghton Mifflin, 1949, 
and Domenico Gagliardo, American Social 
Insurance, Harper, 1949. 


More liberal income-tax deductions 
have been proposed as an alternative 
to family allowances as a means to 
aid parents in providing for children. 
In this article the feasibility of the 
proposal is examined. 


TAXES AND FAMILY 
ALLOWANCES 


An Alternative Proposal Examined 
Francis J. Corley, S.J. 


ES:©: 


his dependents. In fact, there is a 
very great variation in the numbers of 
children per family. So important is 
the size of the family in determining 
the economic well-being of the individ- 
uals who compose it that Sir William 
Beveridge has classified large families 
as one of the two major causes of the 
persistence of poverty in the face of 
rising wages.* 


Progress in Other Lands 
Recognition of the economic prob- 


lems involved in supporting larger- | 


than-average families has increased 
markedly in recent years, and in many 
countries steps have been taken to aid 
parents financially. In most countries 
this aid has taken the form of family 
allowances, through which direct aid 


proportioned to the number of depend- 


ents has been granted to those respon- 
sible for children’s welfare. 


Although there have been a few 
limited systems of privately-operated 
family allowances in the United States, 
and a full program of dependency 
benefits was set up for enlisted per- 


2 Burns, op. cit., p. 19. 
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sonnel of the armed services during 
World War II, there has been little 
progress here toward anything like a 
universal system. 


Aid Through Taxes 


A frequently-mentioned alternative 
is the system of income-tax deductions. 
These deductions are, in fact, a recog- 
nition by the Federal government of 
inequalities of financial burdens that 
lie upon tax payers and an attempt to 
vive some indirect assistance to those 
with dependents. By the exemptions a 
lax-payer is permitted to remit a 
certain portion of the tax due from 
him to the Federal government for 
each dependent whom his income 
supports. 

For example, if an unmarried 
worker with no dependents has an 
annual income of $2.500, he will pay 
$276 in tax. If he is married, but has 
no children, his tax will be $176: if 
he also has one child, the tax will be 
$77. Thus he is subsidized by the state 
to the extent of $100 for the support 
of his wife and to the extent of $99 


for the support of his child. 


Some opponents of a family allow- 
naces system for the United States have 
advocated the income-tax exemptions 
as an adequate or partially adequate 
alternative. Speaking of these deduc- 
tions One prominent government ollicial 
wrote in a letter to me: “This amount. 
$600 per dependent, is higher in the 
United States than in any other coun- 
try, I think. I would like to see that 
made even higher for a person who 
had, for example. three or more 


dependents, including a wife... . | 
would like to consider. whether we 


would accomplish the same result [as 
family allowances would accomplish | 
by further exemptions in income tax. 
for example.” 


Study Proposal 


The proposal is worth examining. 
and the purpose of this article is to 
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examine the amount of assistance that 
can be given to families with depend- 
ents by way of income-tax deductions. 


For this purpose the 1948 income- 
tax regulations are used to determine 
amounts of exemptions for incomes 
than $5,000. Treasury Depart- 
ment Form 1040, p. 4, lists the amounts 
of these exemptions and deductions. 


less 


Some explanation is necessary to 


make clear the data presented in the 


table below. 


A worker whose income for the 
year was less than $675 would pay no 
income tax. whether he supported only 
himself or a family of ten. One whose 
cash income was $676 would pay $3 if 
he is alone, but would save the three 
dollars if he was married. But he 
could save no more money if he had 
ten dependents. 


One who made $1,326 would pay 
$100 tax if he had no dependents, $1 
if he is married, $0.00 if he has one 
child. But there is no further saving. 
even if he has ten children. 


One whose income was $2,001 would 
pay $201 if he is alone, $101 if he is 
married. $2 if he has one child, and 
$0.00 if he has two children. There is 
again no further saving, even if he has 
ten children. 


Similarly, one whose income was 
$2,676 would pay $302 if he is alone, 
$202 if he is married, $103 if he has 
one child, $3 if he has two children, 
and $0.00 if he has three children. 
There can be no further saving, how- 
ever many children he may have. 


If his income is $3,351, his tax will 
be $417 for himself, $305 if he is 
married, $205 if he has one child. 
$100 if he has two, $6 if he has three. 
and $0.00 if he has four. 


_ There are similar extensions to the 
fifth child at the income level of 
$4,001 and to the sixth child at $4,651, 


Aid Inverse to Need 


It has been necessary to go into 
considerable detail in order to show 
how the deductions are applied. It 
will be seen from these examples that 
the lower the level of income the 
smaller the difference between the 
assistance given to workers with vary- 
ing numbers of dependents. 


The data presented in the table 
printed below are an attempt to pre- 
sent in tabular form the actual cash 
Savings accruing to a tax-payer be- 
cause of dependents. The upper part 
of the table indicates the amount of 
eash saved for each child; the lower 
part restates these same figures cumu- 
latively. It is to be noted that deduc- 
tions allowed for the tax payer and 
his wife have been ignored in this 
table. which refers to children only. 


It is to be noted that the divisions 
listed in the table group together 
numerous divisions of the tax table. 
Thus the division, $1,325 to $2,000, is 
broken into 27 categories for tax pur- 
poses: $1,325 to $1,350; $1,350 to 
$1,375. For each of these categories a 
proportionately larger tax is paid. 
Thus, the taxes for the $1,325 and 
$1.350 are $100 and $104, respectively. 
for an unmarried man, and $1 and $4. 
respectively, for a married man. The 
tax rises steadily to $197 for the 
$1.975 to $2,000 bracket for an un- 
married man and to $98 for a married 
man. This explains why there is a 
variable saving of from $1 to $98 for 
children. 


(See chart on next page). 


Neediest Not Helped 


It is clear, then. that there is abso- 
lutely no saving from income taxes for 
a worker whose cash income in 1948 
was less than $1,325. Whether he had 
one or a dozen children, tax deductions 
gave no financial aid to a worker 
whose low income probably placed 
him in greater need of help in support- 


ing his family than anyone else. I say 
“probably” because it is likely that 
many in the lowest brackets were rural 
workers who had some help in the 
form of food and possibly lower living 
costs. But it would remain true that 
all workers in this category stand in 
need of some assistance. 

Workers in the next category receive 
some financial aid for the support of 
their first child, to the amount of $1 
to $98, depending upon the size of 
their incomes, but there was no further 
help for additional children. Maximum 
aid given to families in this category 
is $98. 

It is evident that income tax exemp- 
tions and deductions actually increase 
the benefit conferred upon families as 
the need decreases. 


Thus families in tax category $2,075 
to $3,350 receive a maximum aid of 
$298 for three children (see lower 


table, above); category $3,350 to 


$4,000, a maximum of $396 for four. 


children; category $4,000 to $4,050, a 
maximum of $518 for five children, 
and category $4,650 to $5,000, a 
maximum of $580 for six children. In 
each case there can be no further aid 
for additional children, since all taxes 
due have been already deducted. 


Best is Small 


It is to be noted further that in each 
case the maximum deduction allowed 
does not contribute an appreciable 
amount to alleviating family costs. 
Thus the maximum saving of $580 for 
an income of $4,999 amounts to $1.85 
per week for each child. The other 
maximums of the table amount to 
$1.88 for one child, $1.90 each for two 
children, $1.90 each for three children. 
$1.90 each for four children, and 
$1.95 each for five children. 


If it is remarked that this is not 
much less than the amounts granted 
for support of children under the 
family allowances system in force in 
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Cash Savings in Income Tax Payments Resulting from 
Deductions for Dependent Children on Incomes of Less 
than $5,000, Computed from Tax Table on page 4 of U.S. 
Individual Income Tax Return, 1948 (Form 1040). 


If total 
income is 


And your number of children is 


At 
least 


But 
less 
than 


1 


| 
| 


2 


ha | 4 | s 
| 


6 or 
more 


Your cash savings for each child will amount to 


$1,325 
2,000 
2,675 
3,350 
4,000 
4,650 
5,000 


Sn 
1- 98 


99-100 | 


99-100 
99-100 
99-116 
99-116 


$ 


0 
0 


2- 99 
99-100 
99-100 
99-109 
99-118 | 99-100 | 99-100 


0 
3- 98 

99-100 

99-100 | 


$ 0s 
0 


o°o°oo 


6- 96 


99-100 


Your cumulative savings will amount to 


$6 0 
1- 98 
99-100 


| 99-100 
99-100 
| 99-116 


99-116 


$ 


0 
0 


101-199 
198-200 
198-200 
198-225 
198-234 


$ 600} $ 


0 
0 
201-298 


oooo 


297-300 (303-396 
297-325 396-425 
297-334 |396-434 


495-534 


otpoooo 


496-580 


Tarren 


the United Kingdom, since these 
amount to about the equivalent of 
$2.00 in cash and kind, it may be 
observed that these British grants are 
given jp addition to income-tax deduc- 
tions, that both the cost of living and 
the standard of living there are lower 
than in the United States, and that 
neither the British nor the American 
system is adequate to assist parents 
sufficiently. 


Positive Aid Needed 


What all of this analysis indicates 
is that no amount of exploration of 
the possibilities of income-tax deduc- 
tions can increase an annual income of 
$1,325. Liberalizing the deductions can 
give some slight increased aid by 
reducing the amount that is taken 
from a worker’s pay envelope. 

But nothing more is put into it to 
help him with the additional financial 
burden of children. And that is pre- 
cisely what is needed. He is handi- 


capped when he must attempt to 
maintain a standard of living set by 
the large mass of workers with fewer 
dependents at a cost of living which 
the strong consumer demands of the de- 
pendentless majority help to establish. 


And when we reflect that the influx 
of married women, who are childless 
or who have at most one or two 
children, into the labor market will 
further extend the difference between 
the incomes in childless and many- 
child homes, we realize that the plight 
of the traditional American family 
will soon become hopeless. 


Resumé 


Income-tax deductions for depend- 


ents can at best give slight aid to 
parents of large families. In the case 
of low-income families, who most need 
assistance, the aid is least and gives no 


help beyond the first or second child. _ 


What is needed is assistance which will 
be proportioned to need. 


—_—__@—__—_. 


Man, God and Humanism 


In his book, The Revolution Betrayed, Pierre Hervé wrote: “Religious 
humanism seems as contradictory to me as atheistic Catholicism.” This 
remark helps us to see the ambiguity of the word “humanism.” Accord- 
ing to the meaning we give the word this remark is precisely correct or 
totally false. If the word is understood as Marxists use it, of a system in 
which man is not fully man unless he himself is the highest value, it’ 
can be said that humanism is par excellence anti-religious, because 
religion specifically acknowledges the primacy of God and man’s 
dependence upon Him. On the other hand, if the word indicates the 
full evaluation of man’s capacities, evidently religion is the only true 
humanism, because it alone guarantees his human values and exalts 
him by opening to him the infinity of God. 


\ 


Jean Danielou, 5.J. 
Dialogues 


Vr. de Andrade, who is managing 
editor of Arquivo Social in Nova Fri- 
burgo, Brazil, briefly outlines the work 
of Catholic labor organizations there. 


WORKINGMEN CIRCLES 
IN BRAZIL 


Catholic Groups Foster Social Reform 


Raymundo Ozanam de Andrade, S.J. 


Nova Friburgo, Brazil 


Wy * WISH to present a brief sketch 
of the National Confederation 
of Catholic Workers (Confederacao 
Nacional de Operdrios Catdlicos), an 
organization which has become of 
capital importance today in bringing 
Brazilian Workingmen to Christ. 


Historical Data 


The movement of the “Circulos 
Operarios” (workingmen circles) be- 
gan with the founding of the Circulo 
Operario of Pelotas (Rio Grande do 
Sul). on March 15, 1932, under the 
crusading initiative of Reverend Leo- 
poldo Brentano, S.J.. and a group of 
male sodalists of Our Lady. Other 
Circles followed quickly. By 1945 it 
was possible to hold a congress of the 
Circles of the State of Rio de Janeiro 
and to organize the Federaciio de Cir- 
culos Operirios. The federation was 
composed of 18 Circles with 14,000 
members. 

In April, 1937, His Eminence Car- 
dinal Archbishop Sebastidio Leme 
summoned Father Brentano to Rio de 
Janeiro to give national direction to 
the movement. In November of the 
same year, after the First National 
Congress of Catholic Workers, 42 
Catholic organizations formed the 
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National Confederation of Catholic 
Workers. Of these, 32 were Circulos; 
the remaining 10 were of different 
origins and structure, but these grad- 
ually adapted themselves to the form 
of the Circles. Thereafter the Circles 
spread quickly throughout Brazil and 
now number 232, in eight state federa- 
tions, with 195,000 members. Because 
cooperation between the various move- 
ments for Christian workers is of 
supreme importance, the C.N.O.C. has 
tried to keep in constant touch with 
the chief workers’ organizations of 
the three Americas. 


Statistics 


(Summary of a recent survey of the C.O.’s) 
Number of Circles 232 


Number of Members...... 195,000 
Schools (primary, sewing, 

domestic service )..... 253 
Students enrolled... 14,810 
Boy Scout's associations... 25 
Books, number published.......... 27 
Books, copies distributed......... 75,000 
Number receiving medical 

assistance (one year)... 82,420 
Prescriptions filled at own p 

drugstores (one year)...... 68,765 
Number receiving legal aid, 

through C.O.’s (one year)... 15,400 


Total income (one year).............% 398,400 
Total expenses (one year)........% 392,800 
Value of C.O. property.............$1,495,500 


+o: MO Bie 


Principles 
The principles regulating and direct- 
ng the activities of the Circles are: 


1. Faithful following of the Church’s 
ocial doctrines. 


3. Constant appeal to the factors 
hat Leo XIII calls on for collabora- 
ion: clergy, government, managers. 

a) Clergy: efforts to have an eccle- 
siastical assistant in every Cir- 
cle; books and conferences for 
priests and seminarians. 

b) Government: contact and collab- 
oration with state officials 
especially in regard to social 
works and legislation of the 
Labor Department (The C. N. 
O. C. was declared a “Techni- 
cal and Consultive Organ of this 
Department” by: law on May 12. 
1941). 

c) Managers: the C. O.’s are to 
continue collaborating with the 
managers, either through per- 
sonal contact or through 
organizations for managers and 
owners. 

4. The workers. In general, the 
principles of the C. O.’s_ regarding 
the workers might be stated as follow: 
right of organization; regulation of 
activities according to the social and 


moral teaching of the Catholic 
Church; condemnation of the “war of 
Classes”; right of the workers to have 
their own property (home, etc.) ; the 
C. O.’s responsibility regarding all 
needs of the workers, which constitutes 
both an economic and a social aspect: 
the C. O.’s adaptation of themselves to 
the particular needs of their own 
members in their own community. 


Conclusion 

We have said that the Circulos 
Operarios have both a social and eco- 
nomic aspect. It is to be noted, 
however, that lately there has been an 
inclination among the C. 0.’s to lay 
greater stress on the religious forma- 
tion of their members. Failure to give . 
attention to this matter earlier is easily 
explained. When the C. O.’s began 
their work, material assistance was 
urgently needed by the workers and 
claimed first attention from the Circles. 
Now, however, as labor legislation has 
been greatly perfected, assuring pro- 
tection for the worker, the Circles are 
turning their attention to the problem 
of religious formation. This emphasis 
will not bring about any fundamental 
change in the organization, but will 
enlarge and deepen the activities of 
the Circulos Operirios. 


—_—_-@—__— 


Sword of Damocles 


No doubt, having in the modern world allowed man to become 
nothing more than an engineer in the service of nature, we have allowed 
ourselves to forget this Christian heritage. Yet the heritage is there to 
observe; and to observe it at the present moment may be the only 
chance of survival that civilization has. For the sword of Damocles 
hanging over our world is not the atom bomb; itis the depersonalization 


of man. 


Anton C., Pegis 
The Wisdom of Catholicism, Introduction 
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THE SOCIAL WEEK IN FRANCE 


Study of Economic Science and Social Reform 


HE PRINTED proceedings of the 

French Semaine Sociale, held this 
year at Lille from July 18 to 23 will 
not be avaiiable for some time. Reports 
have appeared, however, in several 
sources, and on the basis of these we 
are printing a short summary of the 
discussions and conclusions. 

The general topic discussed was 
“Economic Realism and Social Prog- 
ress.” Is there an inevitable conflict 
between economic law and social prog- 
ress, between scientific realism, which 
takes account of facts, figures and 
inevitable trends, on the one hand, 
and the wide-spread desire to develop 
a more just and human economy? The 
question is obviously important, and 
no genuine progress can be made 
toward social order unless minds—and 
especially the minds of those who 
control an economy——are convinced of 
this compatibility. 


Economies Studied 
M. Charles Flory, president of the 
Semaines Sociales de France, outlined 


the question in his introductory dis- 


course. Professor Goetz-Girey, of Dijon. 
examined the historical question 
whether the economy had in the past 
fostered social progress. Four papers 
then outlined the economies of Soviet 
Russia (M. Jean Chardonnet). England 
(Michael Fogarty), America (G.-H. 
Levesque. O.P.) and France (M. Louis 
Charvet). 


André Piettre reminded his hearers 
that an economy has as its only purpose 
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the good of men, and that if man and 
his welfare do not have a central place, 
economic organization and activity is 
meaningless. One objective of a well- 
ordered economy should and can be a 
better distribution of wealth. To this 
end, some form of social control of 
surplus and profit must be evolved. 


The question of control was treated 
in greater detail by M. Gaston Leduc. 
Other lectures and their topics were: 
P. Bigo, S.J.. Economic Structure and 
Social Order: Maurice Bye, Economic 
Power: Georges Vedel, Changes in 
the Political and Administrative Struc- 
ture; P. Van Zeeland, International 


Conditions for Economic and Social: 


Progress; André Pairault, The French 
Plan of Modernization: Henri Ardant. 
Economic Crises; Pierre Bayart, Mone- 
tary Stability; Henri Guitton, Distri- 


bution of National Income; Maurice 


Bouladoux, Participation of Workers: 
Mgs. Bruno de Solages, Towards Eeo- 
nomic Democracy. 


Controls Needed 


One of the conclusions that stood 
out in the deliberations was that the 
idea of an absolutely free economy. 
the ideal of nineteenth century laissez- 
faire economics, was outmoded. “At 
least in these days economic demoe- 
racy. i.e.. an economic order directed 
towards the welfare of the people and 
under the control of the people,” 
declared one of the findings of the 
week, is necessary for true democracy. 


Wits 


In such an economy, place must be 
made for national ownership and 
operation of large facilities. Recog- 
inition was given to such independent 
igovernment corporations as the TVA. 
)There must be a wider use of the 
}judicial function of government in the 
control of economy. Labor courts, which 
would arbitrate in industrial disputes, 
have a definite function in many econ- 
omies. Other courts would supervise 
the application of general economic 
plans to individual cases. 

However, the realism which the 
conferences sought demanded that 
generalization should have little 
validity. In every case adaptations must 
be made in conformity with national 
and even regional needs. This is true 
not only of the form to be given to 
economic structure, but to all decisions 
of control upon the economy. 


International Order 


The findings also called for interna- 
tional economic organization orientated 
toward the welfare of all mankind. 
Paul Van Zeeland, former premier of 
Belgium, stated that the countries of 
Europe are too small to insure their 
individual prosperity. “Either Europe 
will unite for prosperity or there will 
be no Europe.” As a step toward such 
unity the conference advocated regional 
economic federations, especially with 
a view to improvement of the standard 
of living in Europe. 

In his letter to the Social Week. 


sent through the acting Secretary of 
State, Mser. G. B. Montini. Pius XI 
said: 
“There can be no incompatibility 
between realism, healthily nourished 
by facts, statistics and economic law, 
on the one hand, and a social order 
legitimately orientated toward objec- 
tives of more justice and humanity. 
“These two aspects of the same 
problem are complementary; to them 
can be applied the words of the Gospel, _ 
Haec oportuit facere et illa non omit-. 
tere. Social-minded Catholics have 
sometimes been accused of pursuing 
an ideal too high to be practicable. 


“The Lille Social Week will demon- | 
strate that they are inspired as much 
as anyone by real and positive facts. 
Built upon these facts the social 
doctrine of the Church presents a 
unified whole which is as practical ‘as 
it is harmonious. 


“Their concern with economics in its 
relation to social progress places them 
equally distant from the position of 
unrestrained liberalism and from the 
tyranny of atheistic materialism. They. 
believe that the economy and economic 
life must be at the service of man, his 


freedom and his Christian dignity; it 


will in that way serve simultaneously 
the common good.” 

The French Semaine Sociale this 
year examined the important question 
of the compatibility between social 
ideals and economic laws. 


4 


Right to Strike 


{ Under modern conditions, the right to organize in trade unions and 
the right to strike, under certain defined conditions, are inseparable. 


Australian Hierarchy, 1947 - 
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With this issue SOCIAL ORDER 
begins reprinting a series of sermon 
outlines originally prepared by Father 
John P. Delaney, S.J., while he was 
director of the Institute of Social 
Order. 


SERMONS ON THE SOCIAL 
ORDER 


John P. Delaney, S.J. 


One of the requests made by those who replied to the questionnaire 
on SOCIAL ORDER was that we print sermon outlines on social topics. 
No set of outlines we have seen is so good as those originally issued 
by Father Delaney as a supplement to his Service Bulletin. Slight 
changes have been made to eliminate references to World War Il, which 
was in progress when the outlines were made. Below we reprint the 
general outline of the series and the first sermon-outline. The others 


will follow monthly. 


Ed. 


SERIES OUTLINE 


God 


“Our Father Who art in Heaven.” 


Man 
1.“Who is man that thou art mind- 
ful of him?” 
All that goes into the making 
of man. 


i) 


.“God is not a respector of per- 
sons.” 
Are all men created equal ? 


[oe 


. “Be ye perfect as your heavenly 
Father is perfect.” 
Man’s real equality. 


Man’s Dignity 
1.“That we should be called chil- 
dren of God; and such we are.” 
Children of God. 

2. “Grant. that we may be made 
partakers of His Divinity... .” 
Brothers of Christ. 

3.°We being many are one Body 

in Christ.” 
Members of Christ. 
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The Perfect Man 
1.~And the, Word was made Flesh 


and dwelt amongst us.” 

A portrait of Christ. 
2.“*He went about doing good.” 
Snapshots of Christ. 
3.1L live. now, not I, but Christ 

liveth in me.” 
Living Christ today (Pattern 
of Life of Christ in my life). 


The Rights of Man 


1.“What have you that you have 
not received?” | 
The source of rights. . 
. Thou shalt not kill.” 
The right to life. 
3. “And everything that moveth and 
liveth shall be meat for you.” 
The right to the necessities of 
life (Living Wage). 
1.°The right to private property 
has been given to man by nature 
or rather by the Creator Him- 


No 


self.” 
The right to property. 


_9. “Capital cannot do without Labor, 


nor can Labor do without 
Capital.” 
The Papal Plan. 
6.“And laid Him in a manger, be- 
cause there was no room for 
them in the inn.” 
Property and the Poverty of 
Christ. 
an and Society 
The Family 
1. “For this shall a man leave mother 
and father... .” 
The Vocation of Marriage. 
2.“The Family is the Church in 
Miniature.” 
The Christian Home. 
3.“What God has joined together. 
let no man put asunder.” 


The Rights of the Family. 
The Parish 


4.“It is not well for man to be 
alone.” 


The Parish. 


The State 


1.“Thou wouldst not have any 
power over me were it not given 
to thee from on high.” 
Authority in the State. 


2.‘“Render unto Caesar the thines 
that are Caesar’s.” 
Duties of citizens. 


3.°Thou shalt not have strange 
gods before me.” 


The Deified State. 


kL. “Nation shall rise against nation.” 
Nationalism. 


The Church 
1.“Upon a rock I shall build my 
Church.” 


The Church must live on. 


2. “Whatever thou shalt loose upon 
earthoss se 


The Authority of the Church. 


3.“‘That they may be one....” 
The Mystical Body and _ the 
World. 


I 


God—‘“Our Father Who Art 


in Heaven.” 


Two ideas to get across in this first 


‘. 


sermon: 
Deep conviction: 
that the world today or tomorrow 


must return to Christian living or 


face a very real and very terrible 
chaos; 

that Christian principles are the 
only practical principles for happy. 
successful human living (families 
break up because the members of the 
family will not follow the prin- 
ciples of Christ, but rather their own 
greed and selfishness; politics be- 
come corrupt when the laws of 
justice are replaced by a desire for 
graft and a toleration for graft; in 


international affairs, the whole 


world can be thrown into upheaval 


by the struggle of nations for 
power, etc.) ; 

that the biggest part we as Catholics 
can play in the world today and 
tomorrow is complete, perfect. 
100% Catholic living. 

2. Understanding and practical ac- 
ceptance of God’s dominant role in 
the lives of men and nations is the 
very foundation of all living. 

Suggestions: 

God does not give us rules of living, 

just to show His authority, just to 

show that He is Boss 

but because in His Infinite Wisdom 
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He knows the kind of life men must 
live if he is to have a happy, suc- 
cessful life. God makes His laws 
for our good according to the needs 
and weaknesses of human nature; 
because in His Infinite Love He 
wants our happiness. 


His dominion is not that of 


a policeman—waiting for us to do 


wrong. to crack us with his club, 
or 


a dictator—using human beings for 


his own satisfaction with no re- 
gard to their happiness (Leo XIII 
speaks of human dignity which 
“even God Himself treats with 
great reverence’) or, 


- an impersonal far-off director seek- 


ing only the good of a big 
organization with little considera- 
tion for the individuals who make 
up the organization: 


But that of a 
Father — Our Father Who Art in 


Heaven—. And in God we find 


the love of a Father—personal love. 


real love, infinite love, for love is 
something that cannot be divided 
—just as a father does not give to 
each of his six sons one-sixth of 
his love, but to all six of them 
all his love: 


the personal care of a Father—a 
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father knows his children well. 
their dispositions, talents, weak- 
nesses and wisely guides them, 
trains them, rules them according 
to their needs, mixing the pleasant 
with the hard, generosity with the 
opportunity for self-denial so 
necessary in the training of char- 
acter. He does not want any of 
his children to be spoiled. selfish, 
soft. There is a personal provi- 
dence of God in every man’s life; 


the anxiety of a Father—parental | 
rules are a mark of a father’s 
anxiety that his children develop 
into strong, reliant, responsible 
men and women. Just as it is 
hard for growing children at 
times to understand why parents 
are strict, why parents insist on 
regulations, so at times it is hard 
for the human being to under- 
stand the strictness of God and 
his insistence on obedience to 
His regulations. Yet, in maturity 
we realize the wisdom of regula- 
tions of God that flow from God’s 
anxiety for us: 


the pride of a Father—the pride a 
father takes in children. It delights 
him to hear them called chips 
off the old block. Actually God 
wants to be proud of us, to see us 
develop in His Image and Like- 
ness, into chips of the old block. 
into “spittin images” of Him. Be 
ye perfect as your Heavenly Father 
is perfect. 


Conclusions: 


The practicality of obeying God’s 
laws: 


The suffering the world brings on 
itself when it tosses God aside; 


Acknowledgment, humble and_ sin- 
cere, of our own share in bringing 
on suffering: 


Trust in God’s general and personal 
providence for He will make even 
our mistakes, once recognized, work 
to our own good; 


Resolution to live perfectly our- 
selves according to God’s laws and 
love: to bring others to see the 
sweet reasonableness of God’s do- 
minion; to do all in our power to 
take advantage of the world still at 
war to bring the world back to sanity 
of obeying ‘God. 


a 
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British Catholic Employers 
Association 


Just a year ago (sOcIAL ORDER 1 [1948] 
73) we reported the initial steps toward 
tablishing an association of Catholic 
ployers in the United Kingdom. 
pril 15, 1948, Cardinal Griffin, addressed 
letter to his clergy suggesting the need 
r such an organization. 
Clergy and employers alike responded 
his invitation. Preliminary meetings 
nd discussions were held. Representatives 
f British Catholic employers attended con- 
rences of similar groups on the continent. 
At a meeting in London on June 10, 
948, presided over by Cardinal Griffin, 
e establishment of an Association of 
atholic Managers and Employers was ap- 
roved. At this meeting a _ provisional 
xecutive was appointed, under the chair- 
anship of Major J. C. Poole, and charged 
ith the task of drafting a constitution. 
Work on the constitution has been com- 
leted, and an inaugural meeting of the 
ssociation will be held later this year. 


Wages Rise Evenly 


If there are wide differences in wage 
creases, those less favored are likely to 
se seriously handicapped. Forced to live 
on comparatively less income than their 
fellows, they will probably find that re- 
‘renchments are necessary in order to get 
along. 

A recent National Industrial Conference 
Board study has shown that as far as the 
wages of skilled vs. unskilled workers are 
-oncerned, there has been a rather uni- 
form rise. With some large differences at 
‘ertain stages, notably during the 1929 
jepression, wages of these two groups 
tave risen at a steady rate since 1920. 

At that time unskilled workers averaged 
52.9¢ an hour, skilled workers, 68.7c. In 
1948, the averages for the two categories 
amounted to $1.227 and $1.567, respec- 
ively. These over-all increases were 132 
yer cent and 128 per cent. 

During the same period the number of 
inskilled workers has gradually declined. 
in 1922, the proportion of unskilled male 


{TRENDS} 


workers was 29.0 per cent; in 1948 it was 
18.1 per cent. 

More workers, it would seem, had risen 
to the skilled and semi-skilled classes, and 
women were taking over a larger propor- 
tion of work in the unskilled classifica- 
tions, 

e 
Housing Spurt 

During the first part of 1949, new starts 
in housing lagged far behind the record of 
1948. Not only was the number of houses 
under construction far less than the number 
needed, but the majority of these were in- 
tended for higher-income families. The 


great need at the present time is for middle | 


and low-cost houses. 

Passage of the housing bill should greatly 
improve this situation. Housing Director 
Raymond H. Foley is supervising plans 


for the construction of more than 800,000 | 


public housing units in the next six years. 
Much of this construction will be combined 
with slum clearance so that the cities will 
be improved as the new housing is built. 

Initiative, specific planning and control 
will all be largely on the local level. In 
this connection, Representative Helen Gaha- 
gan Douglas remarked recently that “every 
town, metropolitan area and rural region 
in this country should have an energetic 
citizens’ housing and planning organiza- 
tion, representing a cross section of popu- 
lar interests and professional knowledge, 
intimately acquainted with the operations 
of local agencies and in close touch with 
such national groups as the National Hous- 
ing Conference.” 

e 


America’s Economic Future 


In 1943, the Twentieth Century Fund 
undertook a huge research project which 
attempted to estimate our national needs 
of the future (1950 and 1960) and ability 
to supply those needs. The results of this 
study were published in a monumental 
work, America’s Needs and Resources, 
published in 1947, (sociaL orpDER, 1 [Mar.- 
Apr., 1948] 288). 

The conclusions reached in the study 


were generally pleasant. Income would in-’ 
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crease more rapidly than population; the 
authors expected to see a steadily spread- 
ing division of income. Needs (what peo- 
ple actually needed for decent living) 
would still be ahead of demands (their 
actual purchases), chiefly because many 
families did not have enough income to 
buy all they needed. But the gap between 
the two would be closing. 

Recently the Brookings Institution pub- 
lished an even more ambitious study which 
projects economic estimates into the future 
to the year 2049. In this study Harold G. 
Moulton, president of the Institution, is 
even more hopeful than the authors of 
America’s Needs and Resources. 

His optimism is based, in good part, on 
a revision of assumptions which made 
earlier economists fear the early end of 
capitalist prosperity. 

The first of these assumptions was that 
natural resources would soon be exhausted. 
Moulton observes that they did not know 
all our resources (atomic power); they 
did not see more sophisticated uses of 
resources (refining of crude oil into many 
valuable products); increased productive 
efficiency which conserves resources. The 
science of tomorrow is engineering. 


The second assumption was that busi- 
ness was limited both in its complexity and 
its diversity. The development of the cor- 
poration, the possibilities of expansion 
through bank credit, the almost unlimited 
diversity of enterprises through the growth 
of technology have all contributed greatly 
to the internal expansibility of an economy. 
(For example, the development of the 
fountain pen opened a new field of busi- 
ness, This, in turn, required businesses to 
supply parts. These required other busi- 
nesses to supply machines to manufacture 
the parts. These gave increased work to 
steel mills, tool builders). 


For the economy of tomorrow Dr. Moul- 

ton sets six objectives: 

1. A progressively larger total national 
income. 

2. A progressively wider division of 
national income. 

3. A society in which individual re- 
wards are based primarily on work 
performed. 

4. Increasing economic security. 

5. The greatest possible development of 
the capacities of every individual. 

6. Opportunity for every capable indi- 
vidual to earn his own income. 
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To achieve these objectives he naeall 
certain requirements, only one of which is 
of great significance to us here. This is 
that there must be a progressive expansion! 
of mass purchasing power. “If we are to 
realize the economic potentialities of the: 
future, if we are to have reasonably steady, 
sustained progress toward the higher levels 
of living which our natural resources and 
our technological genius will permit, there 
must be a constantly broadening distribu- 
tion in the income annually generated by 
our producing establishments. An increas- 
ing proportion of the expanding total in- 
come must go to those in the lower levels 
of income, where consumption wants are 
least satisfied. The greatest single prob- 
lem with which we are confronted is how 
to achieve such a distribution of income.” 


Catholic Social Study 


Throughout England, more than 300 
groups are carrying on an intensive study 
of papal social teachings under the leader- 
ship of the Catholic Social Guild of Ox- 
ford. For this work the Guild has pre 
pared a complete series of social texts and 
supplies supplementary reading material, 
notably papal encyclicals. This is the 
largest number of groups working under 
Guild direction since its foundation some 
30 years ago. 

In addition to its work in sponsoring 
study groups and providing them with 
texts and reading materials, the Guild 
supervises a large number of students who 
continue their efforts in correspondence 
courses. Interest in Guild work was mani- 
fested by the attendence of almost 200 at 
the opening of the 1949 Guild summer 
school. 


Good Industrial Relations 


As a measure in promoting the spread 
of good industrial relations, the Nation 
Planning Association has published a serie 
of studies which examines outstanding 
cases of good labor-management cooper 
tion, SOCIAL ORDER will publish a survey 
of these studies, prepared by Father Philip 
S. Land, S.J., in the November issue. 

The Senate Labor Committee has taker 
steps to inaugurate another study of labor- 
management relations which may have im: 
portant results in guiding future legislation 
Senator Murray has been calling for suck 
a study for more than three years. The 


. 


enate investigation will inquire into suc- 
essful efforts at good industrial relations, 
ollective bargaining, and the effect of 
ederal labor laws now in effect. A report 
f this study will be printed in sociaL 
RDER when it has been completed. 


° 
Resettling DPs. 


» During the full year since the passage 
f the Displaced Persons Act of 1948 on 
une 30 of that year, more than 39,000 
ersons have been admitted to the United 
tates under the act. Of these, more than 
6,000 placements were secured by War 
elief Services—N.C.W.C. This consti- 
utes 41 per cent of the total. 

Of the 16,000 placed by WRS the 
argest group, 6,142, were Lithuanian; the 
econd largest was Polish, of whom 4,683 
ere settled in the United States; Ukran- 


Sixteen other nations were 
epresented in the groups sponsored by 
RIS: 

The majority of these people, 3,426, 
ettled in the state of New York. Illinois 
as second with 2,103. Pennsylvania, 
onnecticut, Michigan and Massachusetts 
ere next in order with 1,169, 1,125, 1,072 
nd 1,011, respectively. Every state of the 
nion, as well as Alaska and the District 
f Columbia, received some WRS-spon- 
ored DPs. 

© 


_ Debate Social Role of Church 


- The place of the Church in the social 
problem was sharply debated during a 
panel discussion at the Fribourg summer 
school in late August. 

Two English Catholics, Douglas Wood- 
ruff, editor of the Tablet, and Arnold Lunn 
asserted that there has been over-emphasis 
on social and economic needs. “An at- 
tempt by the Church to capture the work- 
ing class has led it into talking to the 
masses as if their material considerations 
were the be-all and end-all of their exist- 
ence,’ reported the London Catholic Herald. 

Mr. Woodruff declared that the Church 
“should not allow itself to become associ- 
ated with mere social remedies’ which can 
tend to over-emphasize trends to which the 
Church is opposed and can often help to 
foster State control. 

Mr. P. J. S. Serrarens, secretary of the 
International Federation of Christian Trade 
[Inions, and R. P. Bouchenski, O.P., op- 


posed this position and declared that ‘'the 
Church has the duty to promote social 
justice as part of its obligation to promote 
and safeguard human dignity.” 


Father Bouchenski asserted that many 
Christians “are suffering from an inferiority 
complex and are looking for compromise.” 
He insisted that the Catholic tradition must 
be enlarged so that it may be used as a 
solution to mankind’s present problems. 


The debate is interesting, and discussion 
of this kind can be fruitful if it helps 
Catholics to rectify tendencies to extreme 
conservatism and to defense of social 
measures which are unreal or dangerously 
conducive to Statism. On the one hand, 
it can help them to avoid merely social 
undertakings which are divorced either in 
fact or in aspiration from ultimate objec- 
tives; on the other, it can indicate such 
larger and richer views as Father Bouchen- 
ski advocates. It might help us to see, for 
instance, how limited is the number of men 
to whom the ideal of Christian humanism, 
as it has developed since the Renaissance, 
will appeal. 

e 


Irish Workers’ Education 


We reported briefly on workers’ educa- 
tion in University College, Cork (sOcIAL 
ORDER 2 [1949] 231), and mentioned that 
a course had also been started in Dublin, 
under the directorship of Rev. E. J. Coyne, 
SJ. Now more information is available 
about the curriculum there. 


A special course in social, political and 
economic science was set up in the Uni- 
versity's extension-courses department. 
After two years of study, the student re- 
ceives a diploma in the social sciences. 
Courses are: 1. Social Theory and Social 
Ethics, 2. Political Theory and Institu- 
tions, 3. Political Economy and National 
Economics, 4. History of Irish Culture. 

Students were recruited from the Irish 
trade unions. Father Coyne conferred with 
leaders of the two Irish trade-union federa- 
tions and with officers of the individual 
unions. Eight individual unions and the 
Congress of Irish Unions endowed lecture- 
ships at a cost of approximately £50. In 
addition to this financial aid, 18 unions 
granted scholarships amounting to two- 
thirds of the fees to more than 100 union 
members. 

When the course was announced in 
January, 1949, a total of 384 made appli- 
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cation for admission. Of these, 271 en- 
rolled and began the curriculum. Average 
attendance during the first term was 260. 


Father Coyne, who is in attendance at 
all times during lecture periods, reports 
on “the keenness and regularity of this 
large number of students. There is very 
rarely a night on which more than five or 
six are absent. The students seem to fol- 
low the course with great interest and in- 
telligence, although, as might be expected, 
the level of former education is very 
varied.” 

e 


Negro Crime 

The story of James Montgomery, 
recently circulated in the national press, 
points again to the crime often committed 
against the Negro by white injustice. 

In November, 1923, he was suddenly 
arrested and accused of the crime of rape. 
_ Protesting his innocence, he was jailed, 
tortured, tried and condemned to life im- 
prisonment at Joliet, Illinois. 

Through 26 years Montgomery's wife 
believed in his innocence and fought for 
justice. Finally a Chicago lawyer listened 
to her, began an investigation, and turned 
up evidence not only to prove the prison- 
ers innocence, but that no crime had ever 
_ been committed and that the prosecutor 
had known and suppressed a report of this 
fact. 
~ In August, 1949, James Montgomery was 
released from prison. How many like him 
still remain in federal, state and county 
prisons no one can guess. 


e 
Gold and Inflation 


Gold is figuring once again in current 
plans to help Europe. It has been pro- 
posed that the Ul. S. should raise the price 
of gold from the present level of $35 an 
ounce to $55. Mr. Raymond Mueller, S.J., 
in a timely article in SOCIAL ORDER (2 
[1949] 307), analyzes the gold problem 
and concludes that no further purchasing 
of gold (or silver either) at any price is 
advisable. 

Since dollars are short in most foreign 
markets, gold producing countries would 
be overjoyed by a 57 per cent increase 
in the gold price by Uncle Sam. And, of 
course, gold producers in the U. S. would 
gladly accept a higher price. Senator Mc- 
Carran of Nevada, at the beginning of the 
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81st Congress, introduced Senate bill No. 
13 permitting a free world market for gol 
but with Treasury support at $35 an ounce 
if necessary. 

Proposals to free gold from Treasury 
monopoly, or to up its price, have not re- 
ceived much favor so far from Treasury 
officials or Congressmen. But the pressure 
is definitely on “to do something for gold.” 
Foreign countries need our goods, and one 
of the best ways for them to buy is with 
high-priced gold. But an impartial! observer 
readily sees this as an exchange of U. S. 
resources and labor for gold which is not 
needed here and which adds a strong in- 
Hationary effect to our economy. 

An upward revision of $20 an ounce 
in the gold price on Uncle Sam's buried 
treasure would yield a fictitious profit to 
the U. S. of $14 billion. This could be 
used, proponents of the scheme say, to 
balance the budget, to increase foreign 
aid under the Marshall plan, to pep 
business, etc. These are desirable ends, but 
is revaluation an appropriate means? What 
must be kept in mind when considering 
the proposal is not only the effect such an 
increase in the price of gold would have 
upon world trade, but its effect on the 
buying power of the dollar. A revalua 
tion of gold would result in an increased 
money supply and therefore have a highly 
inflationary effect on prices. : 

This money magic may be an alluring 
way out of present economic difficulties, 
but it can hardly be considered sound 
policy. In reality, it is a thinly disguised 
maneuver to divert attention from Uncle 
Sam as Santa Claus going abroad. The 
problem of great inflationary pressures at 
home, due to new credit creation, is silently 
by-passed. Raising the price of gold seems 
to be a very specious solution to the world 
trade enigma. A more basic remedy in- 
volves increased production of foreign 
goods and tariff reductions on our part se 
that we accept more useful goods from 
abroad, and not more useless gold to be 
buried in the Fort Knox vaults. | 


Progress in Human Rights 

On December 10, 1948, the U. N. Gen 
eral Assembly, meeting in Paris, approvec 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
(SOCIAL ORDER 1 [1948] 420). But the 
Declaration was not obligatory in an 
way; it was simply a list of rights recog: 
! 


ed by the Organization. 
Immediately after drafting the Declara- 
mn, the U.N. Commission on Human 
ghts, under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
sevelt, began work on an International 
venant on Human Rights. This will be 
obligatory agreement, binding as a 
aty upon all the ratifying nations, after 
) has been approved by the General 
sembly. 
In its fifth session, from May 9 to June 
, 1949, the Commission completed a draft 
venant which will give legal status to 
teen basic civil and political rights. 
ese are: right to life, protection against 
very, torture, forced labor, arbitrary 
est or detention, protection against im- 
isonment for inability to fulfill contrac- 
obligation, freedom of movement and 
sidence, freedom to leave a country, free- 
to return to one’s country, right to 
fair and public hearing before an inde- 
ndent and impartial tribunal, protection 
ainst ex post facto laws, right to recog- 
tion as a person before the law, free- 
m of religion, assembly and association, 
d equal protection of the law. 
The draft Covenant and proposals for 
s implementation have been submitted to 
-N. member nations for comment. All 
roposals concerning the draft are to be 
the Commission’s hands by January 1, 
950. Soon after the beginning of the 
ear, the Commission will prepare its final 
raft which will be submitted to the Gen- 
ral Assembly via the Economic and Social 
Souncil. 
e 


Baseball Funds to Charity 
When the playing of an extra ball 
ame gave Cardinal owner Fred M. 
aigh a bit of unexpected income, he 
lecided to give the money to various 
ocal charities. Included in the list of 
ecipients was the Annie Malone Home 
or Negro Children. Another check was 
ent to the Effingham Hospital Fund to 
elp rebuild the hospital burned there last 
pring. 
) 
Jobs for the Handicapped 

Each year, during the first week of 
Yetober, the nation marks National Em- 
loy the Physically Handicapped Week. 
\t all times there is a large number of 
andicapped persons in need of employ- 
nent, but at the conclusion of a war the 
umber is bound to be unusually large. 


During the three years following World 
War II more than 650,000 placements of 
handicapped workers have been made, yet 
in May, 1949, there were 90,000 disabled 
veterans still seeking employment. The 
purpose of the Week is to call the atten- 
tion of employers to the need of jobs for 
the disabled and to the remarkably wide 
variety of positions they can hold. 

In New York a group of business and 
professional men has organized a “Just 
One Break Committee’’ which works in co- 
operation with Bellevue Hospital to help 
in securing jobs for discharged patients. 
Similar groups might well be started 
throughout the country. 

In Connecticut, the State Employment 
Service set up 18 committees scattered 
throughout the state, composed of busi- 
nessmen, union representatives, members 
of the press, radio, veterans’ organiza- 
tions, the clergy, to further work in em- 
ployment of disabled workers. © 

e 


Europe Sees America 

From a survey made recently by the 
Common Council for American Unity we 
can get some idea of how the United States 
looks to Europe. As published in Trans- 
Atlantic, the ECA labor news-letter, the 
unfavorable points in the European view 
are: 

1. American foreign policy is too 
changeable. The United States is inex- 
perienced in diplomacy and confused as 
to purpose. 

2. Americans are too materialistic. (Half 
the people of Western Europe believe this) . 

3. Big Business, or “Wall Street’ is 
the dominating factor in forming American 
national policy. 

4. Persecution of the Negro. (“You 
have democracy except for the Negro’). 

5. The United States is endangering 
future peace by rebuilding a strong Ger- 
many. 

6. The United States is trying to force 
the American brand of capitalism on 
Europe. 

7. The American press, radio and motion 
pictures are controlled by Big Business for 
selfish purposes. 

Whatever may be said for these opinions 
—and there is some truth at least in some 
of them—they do indicate the impression 
which our own actions, combined with un- 
friendly propaganda, have made upon the 
people of Europe. 
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THEIR COUNTRY’S PRIDE; An An- 
thology of Rural Life Literature.—Edited 
by Sr. M. Pascal Campion, O.S.F., and 
Sr. M. Bede Donelan, O.S.F. Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, Milwaukee, 1949, xxiv, 
482 pp. $3.75. 

When Spring plowing and fallow fields 
have as much imaginative appeal for the 
ordinary American as Forty-second Street 
has now, the rural life movement in this 
country will be a spectacular success. 
Realizing that the powerful, persuasive 
weapon of literature should be added to 
the campaign to teach our generation the 
love of the land and an appreciation of 
rural living, Msgr. Luigi G. Ligutti, Secre- 
tary of the N.C.R.L.C., and founder of the 
Granger Housing project of Granger, Iowa, 
envisioned an anthology which would illus- 
trate the benefits in peace and happiness 
and moral strength as well as in economic 
security to be gained from life on the land. 


Sr. M. Pascal and Sr. M. Bede took up 
the task of compiling the first rural life 
literary anthology. They wished, indirectly 
by story and poem, by essay and article, 
to persuade Americans of the correctness 
of Cicero's view that “of all the occupa- 
tions by which a living is made, none is 
better than agriculture, none more delight- 
ful—none more becoming to the dignity of 
a free man.” From Pliny, the Younger, 
to Sister Madeleva, from Horace to Hop- 
kins, from Martial to Markham, they culled 
whatever would show the social and spir- 
itual value of farming, its beauty and 
security. Many excellent pieces were 
omitted to avoid overlapping with standard 
anthologies. Pleasure, profit and inspira- 
tion was the norm of inclusion. A very 
cosmopolitan selection is provided which 
makes the anthology interesting even 
though it suffers from the weakness of too 
much diversity in too small a compass, 
too much diffusion. 


The book is intended as a supplementary 
text, as a teaching aid, to be used in rural 
and urban schools. It is divided into eleven 
sections dealing with such general topics 
as the dignity of labor, conserving our 
natural resources, patterns for improving 
the economic condition of the farmer, the 
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farmer's appreciation of rural beauty, per 
sonal relationships in rural family life 
Each selection has a brief notice abou 
the author and the pertinency of his writ 
ing. The book is also intended for th 
general reader's pleasant and_profitabl 
browsing. 

More people should be in self-sustainin 
positions on the land. This book coul 
offer an excellent start for catching th 
attention and imagination of such peopl 
who oftentimes think of the land as th 
thing they are progressing away fron 
rather than something towards which ther 
could aspire. 

Tuomas J. M. Burke, S.J. 
Weston College 
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PATTERNS OF ANTI-DEMOCRATIC 
THOUGHT.—By David Spitz. Macmil 
lan, New York, 1949, viii, 304 pp. $4.50 
Democracy, according to Dr. Spitz, mus 

have free play of conflicting opinions an 

constitutional responsibility of rulers to th 
ruled to be authentic. Any idea then tha 

challenges the possibility or desirability o 

democracy, he calls anti-democratic. 

For instance, James Burnham and Law 
rence Dennis deny the possibility of de 
mocracy because they demand a rulin 
class as organizational necessity or as con 
spiracy of power. Ralph Cram’s claim tha 
democracy is incompetent because it i 
run by the “average man,” puts him in | 
class with those who deny the desirabilit 
of Democracy. Irving Babbitt is there als 
for his too puritanical “right order,’ alon 
with Madison Grant and E. M. Sait, whi 
hold for a racial and biological aristocrac 
respectively. Santayana, lastly, finds hi 
way into this group for a theory of nature 
aristocracy which is supposed to includ 
the Catholic doctrine expounded by Msg 
Sheen and T. S. Eliot. 

Here the author shows considerable mis 
understanding of Catholic doctrine, thoug 
he quotes quite accurately. His chief diff 
culty seems to be the notion of “‘tru 
liberty.” “the Absolute,”’ and nature's hier 
archy. All of these limit “the free play ¢ 
conflicting ideas,’ which he considers 
central ingredient of democracy. The Mon 
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ignor's claim is “beyond refutation,” for 
im, if you admit a God and that a par- 
icular Church has read His Mind (if there 
s a Mind to read) correctly. But since 
Jno man is infallible, and since any group 
f men which allocates to itself the power 
o know what is eternal and true and to 
nforce it upon others, has the seeds of 
ts own invalidity in itself, such a view 
ecomes, according to Spitz, at once un- 
emocratic and untenable. 


The task the author set for himself is 
oq big and the result is not profound, 
ut ISO political scientists, historians and 
hilosophers will find ample occasion, each 
in his respective field, for whetting the old 
intellectual axe. 

Cyrit O. ScHommer, S.J. 
Weston College 


VICTORS’ JUSTICE. — By Montgomery 
Belgion. Henry Regnery Co., Hinsdale, 
Ill., 1949, 187 pp. $2.75. 

Here is a superb essay that no one in- 
terested in international law and the Nur- 
emberg Trials can afford to miss. Mr. 
Belgion purports to write a letter to a 
former companion-in-arms in Germany who 
is now serving in the British occupation 
command there. His thesis is the illegality 
and unjustifiability of the recent trials of 
Axis “war criminals.” His analysis is clear, 
his logic cold, and his conclusions are 
‘sound—far sounder than those of Supreme 
Court Justice Jackson’s book on the same 
subject, War Criminals. 


The author is not concerned with the 
morality of Axis political and military 
activities. They stand for God and man 
to judge, as do certain actions of the 
United Nations. Rather, he first shows 
clearly that the principal charges preferred 
against the accused were impossible to 
substantiate on the basis of international 
law. Applying an extension of those laws, 
as the victors sought to do, involved the 
use of ex post facto laws and a one-sided 
rule of reason—the victors’ rule. How can 
a victor decide any more accurately than 
a loser what constitutes “planning aggres- 
sive war,” etc.? The point is, all nations 
were not to make thé decision. 

Secondly, Belgion shows that in the 
restriction of indictments to members of 
the Axis nations, there was violated the 
elementary principle of justice that all men 
are equal before the law. Even while thus 


violating that principle, the victorious na- 
tions were proclaiming it as the basis of 
the newly occupied states’ laws. 

Finally, there was no authority for con- 
stituting the tribunal or holding the trial— 
at least by those who did so. Actually 
Belgion is a bit weak here in his analysis 
of the world community and the sanction 
proper to moral law, but the defect is not 
too serious in the present instance. 

Despite the brevity of the book, the 
author's treatment is thorough as he studies 
each major issue logically and legally. His 
claim seems indubitable that the history of 
the future will show more contention over 
the recent war trials than was shown over 
the controverted article 231 of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. 


Woodstock College 
@ 
CHRISTIANITY AND CIVILISATION. 


—By Emil Brunner. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York, 1948, xi, 172 pp. $2.50. 


In this first series of his Gifford Lec- ~ 


tures, Dr. Brunner seeks “to formulate and 
justify his conviction that only Christianity 
is capable of furnishing the basis of a civil- 
ization which can rightly be described as 


human.” The present world crisis, he main-, 


tains, is at bottom a religious crisis brought 
about by the progressive estrangement of 
the Western world from Christianity. 

In content, as well as in presentation, 
his lucid and absorbing chapters are pri- 
marily philosophical. The first six, on the 
“problems” of a Christian civilization, 
being, truth, time, meaning, and man in 
the universe, disclose touches of doctri- 
nairism which are more pardonable than 
the stereotyped patches of historical 
myopia. 

The author's hesitation regarding the 
publication of this synthesis, particularly in 
his deployment of the history of philosophy 
and of civilization (p. vi), appears to be 
well founded. In his depiction of civiliza- 
tion (devoted almost exclusively to “cul- 
ture’), even the briefest sketch is sorely 
missed of a panoramic picture readily avail- 
able from Eyre’s European Civilization, 
Toynbee or Sorokin, or the far from dis- 
similar efforts of Dawson. 

Another basic question arises: how can 
it be, since this eminent Protestant theolo- 
gian deliberately centers his interest in the 
development of philosophy in Christian 
culture, that such essential works as those 
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of St. Thomas Aquinas, Gilson, Maritain 
and Copleston are overlooked? Could it 
be, furthermore, that Dr. Brunner, while 
effectively analyzing and inveighing against 
the insurgences of Nietzche, Marx, et al., 
sells himself short as a theologian in view- 
ing the Church not as the living and life- 
giving Spouse of Christ but as some sort 
of corruption incarnate, fit only for philo- 
sophical autopsy? (For an excellent brief 
of Dr. Brunner's theology with a critique 
from the Catholic view, confer the recently 
published Catholic Faith and Modern The- 
ologies by Rev. John W. Moran, S.J.). 


. Granted their defects, these sagacious 

essays should prove inspiring and thought- 

provoking to all students of philosophy, 

theology, and historical social analysis. 
RicHarD P. Burke, S.J. 
Weston College 


SOCIALISM.~—By Paul M. Sweezy, Ph.D. 
McGraw-Hill, New York, 1949, xiii, 276 
Fpp. $3.50. 


This work is one of a series of Eco- 
nomics Handbooks, prepared under the 
general editorship of Professor Seymour 
Harris. The books are intended to give the 
essentials of their subject in a few hundred 
pages and to be used where a textbook 
or treatise would be too advanced, e.g., 
for adult education classes or for the in- 
formed general reader. 

Dr. Sweezy's exposition of socialism 
is divided into three parts: a survey of 
socialism in the world today, a review of 
the development of Socialism and a con- 
sideration of some controversial questions. 

Socialism he defines as ‘‘a complete 
social system which differs from capitalism 
not only in the absence of private owner- 
ship of the means of production, but also 
in its basic structure and mode of fune- 
tioning,” and as “any movement under 
capitalism which sets as its goal the attain- 
ment of socialism.’ In succeeding chapters 
of the first part he presents a brief survey 
of the socialist economy in the Soviet 
Union, in Great Britain, and in Eastern 
Europe (chiefly Poland). His account of 
post-war developments in central and 
eastern Europe is necessarily handicapped 
by the absence of detailed information 
about progress in collectivization. 

His review of the history of socialism, 
especially of pre-Marxian French socialism, 
is extremely brief. With the rise of Marx, 
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however, his account is more detailec 
although it ignores non-Marxist develop- 
ments. The remainder of the second part 
is devoted to an analysis of Marxism: 
philosophy, history, politics, political econ- 
omy, together with a history of the social- 
ist (Marxist) movement from 1848-1914 
and from 1914-1948. This is concerned 
with the rise of socialist parties and of 
the Internationals which sprang from them. 

The third part is concerned with the 
controversies about efficiency, rational use 
of resources, and freedom under socialism. 

A few comments may be in order. Dr. 
Sweezy, as a true Marxist, sees only two 
orders: capitalism and socialism; he ignores 
the possibility of a distributist society or 
one organized into vocational orders. He 
sees no possibility of any limited form of 
capitalism. 

His account of socialist developments in 
Poland and eastern Europe glides deli- 
cately over a great deal of violence, and 
what non-Marxists would be inclined to 
call injustice. Similarly, one tends to think 
of the recent novel 1984" when reading 
this sentence: “It is surely obvious that 
the way to make people over is to make 
over their surroundings, their bodies, and 
their minds; and all these things can be 
done without interfering with free con- 
sumers’ choice in the usual sense of the 
term.” Personally, I'd rather let Dr. Sweezy 
have my free consumer's choice and keep 
my mind. 

Francis J. Corvey, S.J. 


CATHOLIC COLLEGES AND THE 
NEGRO STUDENT.—By Richard J. 
Roche, O.M.I. Catholic University of 
America Press, Washington, 1948, vii, 
245 pp. $2.50. ; 


The basis of this dissertation is a survey 
conducted by the author. His method was 
fourfold: 1) written questionnaires sub- 
mitted to all Catholic colleges, 2) person 
interviews with officials of some of the in- 
stitutions questioned, 3) written question- 
naires submitted to Negro students from 
Catholic colleges and 4) personal inter- 
views with students, Negro and white. 
112 colleges out of 154 answering claimed 
no restrictive policy on the admission of 
Negro students. ; 


Actual adjustment of student life in the 
presence of a biracial school population is 
treated at length. Informal social relation 
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f the Negro students seem to point to the 
ufluence of the national pattern of white- 
egro relations on the white college stu- 
ent in contrast to the feeble influence of 
e Catholic teaching on race. 
The three appendices of the book con- 
in the schedules of questions used by 
e author in gathering his material. The 
ook is temperate in a cause which must 
e of personal interest to the author and 
free from any rash conjectures. If this 
ook does nothing else, it should certainly 
cotch once and for all the conjectural 
anger of ‘the school will have to close 
f Negroes are admitted.” There is not 
ne case on record to warrant this appre- 
ension. 
There is a rather complete bibliography 
the specialized subject of Catholic edu- 
ation and the Negro. This work will be 
f value to those engaged, either privately 
r publicly, in fostering the Catholic social 
eaching on race relations. It could also 
rove to be a help in resolving doubts 
hich may be in the minds of educational 
dministrators. 
James F. Mutpowney, S.J. 
Woodstock College 
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HE TRUMAN PROGRAM.~—Edited by 
M. B. Schnapper. Public Affairs Press, 
_ Washington, D. C., 1949, x, 261 pp. 
me 2.95, 

This book presents the principal Presi- 
dential addresses and messages of the past 
two years which spell out Mr. Truman's 
policies and proposals on the major prob- 
lems confronting America. Seventeen topics, 
ranging from international affairs to taxes, 
are covered; an appendix contains the 
Democratic platform for 1948. Among the 
more important Congressional messages 
are those concerning the presidential veto 
of the Taft-Hartley Act, civil rights, health 
and medical care, social security, and hous- 
ing. Political speeches are indiscriminately 
interspersed with the more formal dis- 
courses. 

Except for the proposals on financing 
medical care and for the oversimplified 
analogy of aid to education “just as the 
Federal government helps states to build 
highways,’ the President's program as put 
forth in this handy summary reveals itself 
as genuinely progressive and circumspec- 
‘ive. In this age of the arrogant atom the 
‘message’ of this work together with its 
Twainian tang—though painfully uncen- 


sored of its repetitiousness and utterly un- 
mindful of the Demosthenic mode—has 
taught and will teach more than a rhetori- 
cal lesson to social and political aspirants. 
RicHarp P. Burke, S.J. 
Weston College 
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THERE’S FREEDOM FOR THE 
BRAVE.—By Paul McGuire. William 
Morrow Co., New York, 1949, 309 pp. 
$4.00. 

Here is the book which recently received 
such rave notices throughout the national 
press. Actually it merits much praise, 
though it can hardly be for us the book 
of books that Marx's Capital has been for 
collectivists—as one editorial glowingly 
prophesies. 

Mr. McGuire seeks to understand world 
chaos, analyze it, offer a way to return 
from it to world order. In informal jour- 
nalistic writing, he gives us a Weltan- 
schauung founded on morality. That is his 
valuable contribution to educating the pub- 
lic to the dangers imperiling human soci- 
ety: the fact that he uses the language 
and thoughts of today's business man, poli- 
tician and housewife to show that only a 
return to the natural law can save the 
world. The Jesuit social scientist will find 
little of positive worth to himself, except 
perhaps some apt expressions and illustra- 
tions for his lectures or after-dinner 
speeches. But the Jesuit non-social scientist 
may find in this book just what he needs © 
to get an integrated picture of the good 
and the bad in social history and current 
social relationships. And every churchman 
may well consider McGuire's passing ap- 
praisal of the churches’ failure to supply 
moral guidance for social life. 

A book so vast in scope must leave some 
questions unanswered. Some minor ques- 
tions which suggest themselves could well 
remain unanswered. But every reader would 
like to know how to sell morality to the 
world. McGuire's ‘‘monstrous state’ is in- 
deed detestable; so is the sale of freedom 
for security. But unless we can build a 
framework of institutions in which morality 
can have sway, the mere preaching of 
morality and freedom will be like tinkling 
cymbals. 

The preceding paragraph is not meant 
to dissuade anyone from reading this help- 
ful book. As noted above, the Jesuit non- 
social scientist will enjoy and benefit by it. 

JosepH B. ScHuyter, S.J. 
Woodstock College 
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THE NEGRO HANDBOOK.—Edited by 


Florence Murray. Macmillan, New York, 
1949, 368 pp. $5.00. 


When Miss Murray was city editor of 
the Washington Tribune, in 1939, she saw 
the great need for a compilation of facts 
and figures on the Negro in the United 
States. Why she did not consult the 
Negro Yearbook issued by the late Monroe 


’ Work of Tuskeegee is a puzzle to this 


reviewer. 


Her compilation is notable for its omis- 
sions and its leftist leanings, besides its 
failure to pass the dateline of May, 1948, 
in the bulk of the items. When Negroes 
turn today, for instance, to the Catholic 
Church at a rate of almost four times that 


‘of the remarkable total American convert 


rate, Catholics merit only two pages from 
Miss Murray. The magnificent Saint Louis 
parochial school development gets only 22 
lines, though it made worldwide headlines 
in Negro and white press. In the index 
one cannot find either Friendship House 
or the De Porres Interracial Council of 
‘New York—which are certainly as “‘public’’ 
as the American Jewish Congress or the 
Congress of Racial Equality. On the other 
hand, the Progressive Party gets nearly 
two pages despite the utter failure of 
Wallace and his backers to win the Ameri- 
can Negro. 

These are serious omissions. 
edition ought to correct them, as well as to 
eliminate the distortion in favor of the 
Communists. 

RAYMOND BERNARD, S.J. 
e 


POLITICS AND POVERTY.—By Lewis 
C. Ord, Funk and Wagnalls, New York, 
1948, 188 pp., $3.00. 


Mr. Ord is an industrial consultant of 
wide experience both in this country and 
abroad. The title of the present book, (Mr. 
Ord is also the author of Secrets of In- 
dustry), may be somewhat misleading; it 
is in no sense a social study. As the author 
puts it: “this is not a social history;... it 
is not concerned principally with the equit- 
able distribution of real wealth, but rather 
with its production.” 


The author seeks an answer to the ques- 
tion of why there is such a vast difference 
between the real wages earned by workers 
in the United States and those of other 
countries. What accounts for the great 
disparity in industrial efficiency? His 
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The next 


thesis is simply that the less scienti 
planning, the less government interference 
and the less restriction on competition, the 
greater the per capita production of wealt 
and the greater national prosperity. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Ord knows a great 
deal about methods and problems of pro- 
duction. His reasoning often bears the 
stamp of common sense based on long 
experience, but he often presents as con- 
clusive proofs which simply do not con- 
clude. He gives indications as certain evi- 
dence and possible conclusions as the only 
conclusions. The nine-page chapter on 
“Social Justice’’ does not discuss social 
justice. It merely lays the blame for the 
inferiority of British industry at the door 
of top-heavy government bureaucracy. 

The book is an indirect apology for 
capitalism as it exists in the United States 
today and a direct indictment of Socialism 
as it is in England. It does not quite 
assert laissez-faire capitalism, but it en- 
deavors to construct a case against govern- 
ment ownership and government control of 
industry. 

James B. Corrican, S.J. 
Saint Mary's College 
* 


THE FAMILY: ITS FUNCTION AND 
DESTINY. — Planned and edited by 
Ruth Nanda Anshen. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1949, xi, 443 pp. 
$6.00. 

This is the fifth volume in the Science 
of Culture Series, an endeavor to corre- 
late contemporary ideas on vital subjects. 
This correlation has been judged by the 
editor to be particularly necessary in the 
light of differing schools of thought and 
widely divergent terminology. Three vol- 
umes have appeared on freedom, scienceg 
and the post-war world. 

The latest book in the Series is a com- 
prehensive synthesis by a roster of eminent 
scholars. Divided into two sections, 
work treats first, of national family nad 
terns, and second, of factors and influences 
in the modern family structure, such as, the 
emotional structure in the family, housing, 
sex and character. 

The study is broad in scope and schol- 
arly, meriting the praise of all who are es- 
pecially devoted to the progress and wel- 
fare of the fundamental unit of society. 

The first nine chapters concern family 
patterns, such as the polygamic in Islam, 
the father-son of China, the joint family 
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Andia. The most thorough analysis is 
thur Jeffery’s treatment of the family of 
am; the poorest is that on Latin America 
ere the overall economic, social and 
igious background is omitted. 


In general it could be said that one 
ortcoming of these early chapters is their 
ilure to give the economic pattern of the 
rer-class family. 


The 13 chapters which form the second 
rtion of the volume are confined to 
ctors and influences of the American 
ene. Some idea of the approach can be 
thered by mentioning a few of the sub- 
ts handled by the authors: kinship and 
otional structure; deviant behaviour, re- 
ting from our materialistic social struc- 
re;. population pressure, education and 
e family; religious values. 

The editor has endeavored to weave the 
vergent threads into a unity by writing 
e introductory chapter and the conclud- 
g one. She indicates the aim of the book 
“that of showing a decline taking place 
the family, and that this is coincident 
ith the decline of philosophy, morality 
id religion in the life of man.” In par- 
ular, she points out the philosophical 
velopment of modern man is one of sub- 
ctive particularism as opposed to objec- 
é universalism. 
The thesis was not designed for develop- 
ent in the first section of the book, and 
tually is presented in the second section 
only four out of 14 writers. The chap- 
rs treating of Housing, the Crisis of the 
odern Couple and Religious Values, and 
mservation of Family Values faithfully 
try the author's thesis in different as- 
cts of the family. 
‘In the chapter on education, the posi- 
on of the editor is expressly contradicted 
y the hypothesis that the family is a 
growing concern,” and secondly, that it is 
too varied and divergent from case to 
ase for much in the way of sense to be 
iid about it as such.” 

The best chapter of the book, in this 
riter’s estimation, is that by Denis de 
ougemont in which he explains lucidly 
ow modern marriage is founded on a 
ilse concept of love, that of romance as 
pposed to self-sacrificing love, eros in 
yntradistinction to agape. 

In conclusion, it must be said that the 
litor deserves sincere commendation for 
er labors in the interest of this book. 
hese have been expended in the hope of 


achieving a reapproachment of thought on 
a reality most vital to our society. 
WILLIAM BRENNAN, S.J. 
Saint Mary's College 
e 


LABOR GOVERNMENTS AT WORK. 
—By Harry W. Laidler. League for 
Industrial Democracy, New York, 1949, 
23 pp. 20c. 


This pamphlet summarizes the goals and 
achievements of the Labor governments of 
Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand, 
Sweden, Norway and Denmark. The gen- 
eral fields considered are public owner- 
ship of industry, transportation, natural 
resources, and banking; housing programs; 
social insurance; planning for full employ- 
ment; labor legislation; and agriculture. 
The point of view throughout is socialist, 
and it is assumed that the ultimate goal of 
the Labor parties is and ought to be com- 
plete socialization of the means of pro- 
duction and not merely limited nationaliza- 
tion to stabilize an economy in large part 
privately owned. At least some Laborites 
would disagree with this—but as a sum-~- 
mary of achievement to date, the pam- 
phlet is excellent. 

F, P. CANAVAN, S.J. 
Woodstock College 
e 


RELIGION AND CULTURE. — By 
Christopher Dawson. Sheed and Ward, 
New York, 1948, vi, 225 pp. $3.50. 


Christopher Dawson, rightly called the 
world’s greatest authority on culture, de- 
livered the Gifford Lectures in 1947 on the 
general subject of “Religion and Culture.” 
These lectures are a study of the dynamic 
relationships between religion and culture. 

There is a constant interplay of influ- 
ence between the two: “But however far 
this process of cultural conditioning [of 
religion] goes—and it certainly may go: 
very far—we can never exclude the alter- 
native relation—that culture is molded and 
changed by religion.” Moreover, this dy- 
namic interplay can be discovered at all 
stages of cultural growth. 

The significance of this truth, thoroughly 
demonstrated by rich exemplification from 
cultural history, is immediately evident. 
Not only does it discredit any evolutionary 
theory of human culture which asserts that 
religion is a symptom of primitive develop- 
ment, but it eliminates over-simplifications 
which would make some unique factor, 
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such as economic production or rationalist 
science, the dynamic force in cultural 
growth. 

This is further emphasized by an analy- 
sis of the breakdown of culture when it is 
divorced from religion. “The whole history 
of culture shows that man has a natural 
tendency to seek a religious foundation for 
his social way of life, and that when 
culture loses its spiritual basis it becomes 
unstable” (p. 217). 

This divorce is the great tragedy of post- 
Reformation Europe. During this period 
there has been a constantly deepening gulf 
between man’s way of life and his reli- 
gious beliefs: there has been an ever more 
complete secularization of human existence. 
Today, as a result of this century-old de- 
velopment, ‘“we have a secularized world 
culture which is a body without a soul; 
while on the other hand religion maintains 
its separate existence as a spirit without a 
body” (p. 216). 

The message of these lectures is patent. 
If our way of life is to be saved and made 
truly human, it must be reintegrated with 
religion. The secular trend, which the 
American hierarchy deplored in their joint 
letter two years ago, must be stopped; 
there must be a serious effort to ‘‘restore 
that vital relation between religion and 
culture which has existed at every age and 
on every level of human development” (p. 
218). 

Francis J. Corey, S.J. 


; ® 
PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT AND 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. — By 


Dale Yoder. Prentice-Hall, New York, 
1948 (3rd ed), xi, 894 pp. $6.65. $5.00 
to schools. 


It is easy to see why this book has 
gone through several printings of its third 
edition. (First edition: Personnel and 
Labor Relations, 1938). Professor Yoder, 
director of Minnesota University’s Indus- 
trial Relations Center, gives us an inten- 
sive and extensive analysis of both the 
science and the art of what his title indi- 
cates. 

It is a survey that will satisfy anyone 
interested in the whole field of industrial 
relations: management and labor them- 
selves, professors, labor school directors, 
etc. The professional will welcome the 
copious bibliography and references, and 
the professor will make good use of the 
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exercises and problems at each chapte: 
end. In the latter part of most technic 
chapters, Yoder appends a section on St 
tistical techniques that will be helpful 
the serious student. 


In this brief review little can be sa 
of such a large textbook, except to inc 
cate its general structure. After intr 
ducing and surveying the entire subje 
relating its historical background ad 
quately and indicating the several a 
proaches to the study (social, econom: 
psychological, physiological, etc.), Yod 
then explains the use of statistical metho 
and proceeds to the various phases of i 
dustrial relationships. 


Several chapters are given to emplo 
ment (recruiting, selection, tests, training 
to hours, efficiency and wages; to mora 
job transfer and promotion, to industri 
accidents, employe services. Two fi 
chapters deal with collective bargainii 
from the general viewpoint of industri 
relations; another deals with the speci 
problems of public employment. Yod 
finally points the need for and place 
research in industrial relations. 


There are occasional opinions (Yod 
intrudes his personal opinions relative 
little throughout the text) with which 
Jesuit leader might disagree, but th 
hardly diminish the worth of this excelle 
work. 

JosepH B. ScuHuy er, SJ. 
Woodstock College 


PROGRESS IN NEGRO STATUS AB 
RACE RELATIONS: 1911-1946; T 
Thirty-Five Year Report of the Phe] 
Stokes Fund.—By Anson Phelps Stok 
Thomas Jesse Jones, J. D. Rhein 
Jones, and L. A. Roy, New York, 1% 
paper, 219 pp. 

This report is the third of its kind pv 
lished by the Phelps-Stokes Fund in ore 
to acquaint the public with the nature 
its work and thereby to help in “the cre 
tion of a public opinion on all race matt 
consistent with the ideals of our Americ 
Constitution and of our religious faith.” 

The progress that has been made in 1 
amelioration of the Negro’s status and w 
of life in the United States and Afri 
during the past 35 years is briefly review 

L. J. Martin, SJ. 
West Baden College 
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The ANSWER 
to Social Problems of Today 


Up-to-the-minute topics... 
discussed by experts 
THE ATOM BOMB MEANS 
WE MUST HAVE PEACE 
by Robert A. Graham, S. J. 


Jesuit U. N. reporter stresses the need for 
a REAL internationalism. _ 10c 


THE ETHICS OF 
COMMERCIAL FARMING 
by Anthony J. Adams, S. J. 


Dangers of assembly-line farming forecast 
and solutions offered. 10c 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES 
by Francis J. Corley, S. J. : 
Forty-five nations help families financially 


in raising children. yer for the U. S. 
25c 
ARE OUR RURAL 
AREAS OVERPOPULATED? 
An ISO Forum 
~ Twenty-two experts throughout the U.S. 
answer a decided NO! Read Why. 20c 
THE DOCTOR LOOKS 
AT THE LARGE FAMILY 


by Duff S. Allen, M. D. 
as told to Leo P. Wobido, S. J. 


Scientific medical advice on family problems. 
~- 25¢ 
REHOUSING URBAN SLUM AREAS 
An ISO Forum 


Nineteen national authorities offer best solu- 
tions to a No. 1 city problem. 20c 


Group price for all six (including postage ) — $1.00 


Order now (singly or at group rate) for 


STUDY CLUBS 
INTEREST GROUPS 
CHURCH OR SCHOOL PAMPHLET RACK 


INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL ORDER 
3115 SOUTH GRAND BOULEVARD | 
SAINT LOUIS” 18, Mo. 


Facts 
on the Taft-Hartley Act 


Father Brown, 
National Director of ISO, 


writes an explanation of the entire Labor-Management Relations Act 
of 1947, the most important labor law since the Wagner Act: ie 


The Impact of the New Labor Law on Labor-Management 
Relations. ; 


This book, organized in questions and answers, will help you to under- 
stand every article of this extremely important law. Here is the ideal 


text for a Labor School class on the new law. 
Father Brown's exposition is a balanced, clear analysis of a contro- 


versial law. This authoritative study must be read by all who want to” 
understand the Taft-Hartley Act. 


“Your book is one of the finest services to the industrial relations field that 
I have examined. Congratulations on a splendid piece of work.” 


Fred M. Karches, Director of Operations 
Rice-Stix Dry Goods Co., St. Louis , 


“We feel that Father Brown has brought legal language down fo earth 
words that our people can readily understand and thereby avoid costly 


mistakes.” a 
St. Louis Central Trades and Labor Union 
John I. Rollings, Exec. Secy. , 


Leo Cyril Brown, S.J. 
The Impact of the New Labor Law on 
Labor-Management Relations 


114 pages, $1.50 
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INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL ORDER 
SAINT LOUIS UNIVERSITY 
SAINT LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 


